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*^*a*ght bourbon whisky 


The light going. The brilliance you 

walked in quickly dimming into dusk. And soon 

there’ll be the fine taste of a great Bourbon. 

At the end of a good day. 

An Old Forester kind of day. 


At 86 or 100 proof “There is nothing better in the maikA 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 80URBON WHISKY *86 PROOF* 100 PROOF BOHLEO IN BONO • BROWN-FORI 




You won’t believe the Spalding Executive. 
Not till 3^ou play it. 

1 1 sounds too good to be true. Nine years 
ago we started experiments toward creating 
a totally new kind of ball. We tested it 
under the roughest conditions— even on 
driving ranges. Itendured the worst treatment 
over and over again. 

Many touring pros can’t distinguish it 
from the balls they usually play. It has 
the same click and feel. It travels as far 
or farther. But its unique construction 
assures you of absolute uniformity from ball 
to ball. And chances are you’ll lose it 
before you wear it out. 

We hope you can’t resist a challenge. 
Because we think one round wi 1 1 convince 
you. The Spalding Executive. 
Only$ 1 . 25 atyourproshop. {7^/ 


Spalding challenges you 
to one round with this 


The Spalding Executive.¥)u may never play an ordinary ball again. 



It is the car — not its model year — that makes today's Continental a sound and 
lasting investment, When you buy a Lincoln Continental, you select the luxury car that is 
engineered to be the best America has to offer. It is built to the highest standards 
and thoroughly tested. Its look will remain in style because Lincoln Continental 
is never changed for the sake of change. Just some of the reasons why a Continental retains 
its valueyear after year; why your decision to enjoy the Continental life is a sound 
investment as well. Test drive the 1967 Continental of your choice. You mav be 
closer than you think to the Continental life. 

4-uncol^^ 

AMERICA'S MOST DISTINGUISHED MOTORCAR 




LINCOLN MERCURY DIVISION 


Shown abov», the 1967 Lincoln Continental coupe and the Continental &edan. Al 60 available. America’s only 
four-door convertible, and the executive limousme, the ultimate luxury motorcar. 
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Next week 

CHICAGO'S FIRST TITLE in 
National League hockey is im- 
minent. As the Black Hawks 
race closer, Pete Axtlielm ob- 
serves them and illuminates the 
humans behind the headlines. 

THE WORLD'S BEST SKIERS 
come together in Franconia, 
N-H.and begin a series of three 
U.S. events to decide the new 
World Cup title. Dan Jenkins' 
report, plus color photographs. 

A BUNCH OF YOUNGSTERS 
will meet in college basketball's 
national championship, and 
their extreme youth increases 
the likelihood of upset. So says 
Frank Deford in his analysis. 


EERMlSStON IS STRICTLY PROUIBITED. 
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HENRY R. LUCE 
J 898- 1 967 


Tributes lo Henry R. Luce, who died last Tuesday. February 2X, in Phoenix, 
arc being read or heard cvcr>whcrc. They justly emphasize his giant stature in 
the story of Journalism in the 20th century and his impact on public aflairs. 
But here wc would like lo keep comment on a more modest plane, and on a 
more personal note. 

Fond as he was of golf and bridge. Harry Luce was not particularly addicted 
to sport or games, although he did once claim lighiheariedly that. ‘ Besides class 
football— a very serious proposition- I seriously engaged in the following: 
cricket, soccer, lacrosse, tennis, squash, golf, swimming, gymnastics, cross- 
country, yachting, croquet, riding, skccl shooting, bird shooting (quail, duck, 
pheasant, grouse, woodcock), animal shooting (deer), fishing (trout, bass, deep 
.sea, and also one 20-fooi shark)." 

Luce certainly was far from casually concerned w ith the relationship between 
sport and journalism, or with the place of sport in society. Of the laiiei he re- 
marked, “There would not be tremendous interest and participation if sport did 
not correspond to some important elements— something deeply inherent- in 
the human spirit," That ua.s one conclusion that led him to .start Si’ohis It lus- 
IRA IEO. Without Luce, of course, this magazine would never have existed, and 
without his continuing attention it would not have succeeded. 

Because we are human, all of us here are first and foremost conscious of 
personal bereavement, tven these members of the stalT who had little or no 
opportunity to know Luce feel (he disappearance of an individual whom neither 
our magazine nor our era can easily afford to lose. 

As for those of us who worked with him for many years, this is a sad time, 
It is always hard when a friend gi>es. Memories crowd the mind, stabbing and 
hurting. But those memories arc warm with the knowledge of efforts shared 
and with gratitude for an inspiration that never flagged. 



MANAOINC. IDITOR 
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If you’re buying the MGB/GT 
because it’s only ^3,095'° 
...you’re buying it for the wrong reason. 



We believe the most important thing 
about our MGB/GT is not price. But 
the car itself. 

What makes the car itself so special is 
that it's one of a very rare breed. An 
authentic GT. 

An authentic GT, by definition, Is a 
high-performance closed touring car 
with absolutely unqualified sports car 
handling. 

Plus 
comfort, 
amenities, 
and room fora 
load of luggage. 

Only 5 or 6 cars in 
this car-happy 
world of ours 
meet those 
specifi- 
cations. 


Included are cars that cost $6,000, 
$9,000, even $15,000. 

And the MGB/GT at $3,095. 

Like the other authentic GT’s, 
the MGB/GT is hand- 
assembled. 


Craftsmen 


not ma- 


chines 


put It 


Abingdon-on-Thames. 
Standard equipment 
includes a 
4-speed gear 
box, dual car- 
buretion, oil 
cooler, full 
Instru- 
mentation 
tachometer, 


60-spoke wire wheels, and disc brakes. 
How can we offer an authentic GT at 
such an un-authentic 
GT price? Be- 
cause we’re 
the world’s 
largest 
sports 
car 
maker 
with a 


racing record extending back to 1923. 
By now, building safe, fast cars is sec- 
ond nature to us. 

But don’t just price-test the MGB/GT. 
Road-test it, too. 

Stop in at an MG/ Austin Healey dealer 
and find out from the driver’s seat what 
a difference "authentic" makes. 


MGB/GT: another 
action car from 
the sign of the 
Octagon. 



Would you believe 
Avis is Nodi? 

Well, in a manner of speaking, 
we’re still No.2. 

But technically, we’re No.l.?556. 
After four years of trying harder, 
we’ve cut No.l’s lead almost in half. 

(Based on the latest figures from 
26 major airports.) 

And do you know what happens 
when you get that close to the top? 
Your people try even harder. 
Take Ernie Foote, for example. 

A customer showed up with an expired out-of-state 
driver’s license. So Ernie took him to the highway patrol 
fora driver’s test. He passed. Got a Mississippi license. 
And was off in a shiny, new Plymouth. 

Obviously, our people are keeping score. 

And they can smell the pennant. 




Beautiful martini. Beastly good gin. 


Bengal Gin. Imported (and undomesticated) Grrrr! 94 Proof. 

IMKRTEB FftOH THE UHITEO KINOOOM, IN THE BonU, BY CCNEKAL WINE * SPIRITS COMPANY, N.Y. DISTILLED FR9M 100* ORAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


ttoom to hrvHihv—antt roaiiM to roam at! orrrt 



if t/oa pall oif thr hiphtraig* 

aai! trig a rant or maighr tiro irliilr igoii Htrrtvh igoiir Irigft* 
anil tir into a l2^poiiiiil giiliiu 

anil tlir first rar to pass in timitig minutrs irarrs 
anil tlir nrxi oni* aionig stogis anil rliatM* 
fgoa*rr in SaHkatrhnran for suri*. 


Write for free Outdoor Fun 



Vacation package to 



Tourist Branch. 



Power Building, 



Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 

I'm mostly interested in 

SI-1 
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ALL AMERICAN 166 WITH THE BEST PRICE / VALU E / QUALITY RATIO! 



Shes a Lively One 


This year, have some fun with a family boat... 
Ride on a million lillle bubbles— gliding over 
roughest water, slicing through wave and wake. 
SH-h-h-h . . . listen; you can hear the ditference 
in Larson's modified Vee hull. The difference 
that makes the 16' All American 166 the 
smooth riding, lively one. 

Compare her... S\\c's a true Larson . . . built of 
fibreglass in the tradition Paul Larson estab- 
lished back in 1915. Sold with standard equip- 
ment other brands offer only as “extras”. Like 
the standard 18 gallon gas lank, sunbalher 
seats, color matched convertible top set, me- 


chanical steering, lots 
of storage space, four 
color choices— and 
more. Look her over. 
Compare. See why 
Larson gives you 
more boat for your 
money. 


Take her home for $1195 

Fully equipped— ready to GO! Outboard; $1195 
w/all standard equipment (except engine). Corn- 
board: S.U75 with 120 hp Mercruiser engine. 



Compare Larson’s value. . . Compare Larson's features .. . Compare.. . if you can. 
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LARSON BOATS Liltle F*Us. Mmn., 
Petersburg V«. • Nishville, Ga. 



Buy Bonds where you work. He does. 

lie's working: in Vietnam — for freedom. And he's sup{)orting freedom with his 
dollars, too. Every month he invests in U. S. Saviit-is Honds . . . savin*' up for a 
eollejie education or a home, perhaps. Th<*re's a jrood way to show him voii're 
on his side. Huy Savings Bonds where you hank or join the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work. ^ ou'll walk a hit taller. 


Buy IL 8. Saviiies Bonds 


T’ 



What kind of garden tractor 
does a big, burly bulldozer driver drive? 


We can't speak for all of them. But 
we know one who drives an Allis- 
Chalmers lawn and garden tractor. On 
weekends. Says it's because he drives 
our big equipment— dozers, loaders, 
tractors, etc. 

So when he needed a garden tractor, 
he thought of Allis-Chalmers. Not .sur- 
prising. It’s built with the same tough- 
ness, versatility, and handling ease of 
our big ones. 

It’s equipped with a rugged, easy- 
starting Briggs and Stratton engine— 
so powerful you can mow an acre of 
grass in half an hour, throw 200 shovel- 


fuls of snow a minute, or tackle any 
one of a dozen jobs around your house. 

.\nd it comes with extra-wide flota- 
tion tires; two-inch thick padding on 
the seat, arms and back; and more 
places to attach more implements than 
any other tractor. 

You get sports car handling, too. So 
you can literally pivot around a 
petunia, or dart around a downspout. 

Ask an Allis-Chalmers dealer to 
show you his garden tractors. See our 
new .0 HP Mow-Bee riding mower, too. 
For more information, send coupon. 


□ Send mo your bookWl: "Hnw 
to Buy !i ('iar<len Trarior." 

□ Send me Mow-Bee information. 

□ Send name of my nearby 
Allis-Chalmers dealer. 

□ I am a student. 


Wisconsin S3201 



ALLIS-CHALMERS 


lawn and garden tractors . . . built tough like the big ones 
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Buy 

your 

oil 

the 

way 

you 

bought 

your 

car. 


Carefully . 



the Uncommon Motor Oil 
100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co. 
Oil City, Pa. 


FOOTLOOSE 

For sportsmen pilots, psradise can be 
found Just this side of Hnlf-Swacked Bay 

A . uii\ isloniiinc will tell >ou, the m>s- 
titji/c of, -in isUinil IS its simg content- 
meni. rentoved from .til the lliips and frus- 
trations of the mitts world outside. In the 
San Juan Archipelago olf the northwest 
coast of Washington, there is an island called 
Ulakcl> sshich, hecausc it combines insiilari- 
t> with easy accessibility, has emerged as 
a kind of paradise for the sports Hying fra- 
ternity. 

Ulakely is an odd niivturc of tame deer, 
eon tented sea otters, absolute wilderness and 
the best-lighted all-weather landing strip in 
the .San Juan Islands. Hill Peebe. a Hellc- 
vuc businessman, sums iip its appeal when 
he eonlides. • 'I he minute my wheels touch 
down on the island I become a dilicrent 
person. I Hew my stockbroker in last vseek- 
end, and .iltcr I Hipped otf the engine 1 told 
him, i.isten,' 'I isten to what?' he asked mc. 
i.isten to nothing.' I replied. 'Just listen 
to nothing.'" 

Klakcly isu pnsaic island with just enough 
public facilities to make stray boaters and 
flyers feel reasonably welcome. There is the 
.Skyie) (a mote) for people down out of ihe 
sky), a clubhouse with bar and restaurant, 
a boat marina fully equipped to care for 
around 60 visiting yachts, a 40-fool motor 
sailer for charter, and that 2.4(l(l-rnot. grass- 
planted. lighted landing Meld extending 
.icross the northwest corner of the island 
from Peucinc F’ass to H.ilf-Swacked B.i' . 
The bay. incidentally, was n.inicd by earJy- 
day loggers in Iribiile to somebody who fell 
in. and doesn't refer to habits of the current 
islanders. Blakely is at its liveliest any lime 
from late April until the lirst real kiiiKk- 
down storm ofuutumn. say in mid-Oclobcr. 
Vet to escape the harsh winter climate east 
of the Cascades Range, a Mnall c»*lony ol 
dry-land Oregon and Wasbingiivn flying 
wheat ranchers lives cn I lakely thnnigluiul 
the winter months, when their mainland 
empires arc frozen. 

I he sixth largest body of land in the .San 
Juan Islands. Blakely measures .iboiil 10 
square miles. It was purLluised in 10.^4 by 
Floyd Johison. an early spoils llyei and 
I'lieijmc iniernaiional salesman for Cessna. 
Floyd, at that lime manager of the Colum- 
bia Aviation Club m Portland. Ore., had 
spent years searching by an from Mexico 
to the Canadian line for a flyers' rendez- 
vous on the West Coast. The club had a 
nebulous idea of purchasing such a spt>i 
for Its fly-ms. but when Moyd proposed a 
.^.OOO-acre island, the venture was ,.onsiderc\l 
too ambitious. 

The club dropp-cd out of the deal and the 
Johnsons. Floyd and Ola. took ovei. An 
island that had lam fallow for decades fol- 
lowing the departure of families of 19th ecu- 


lury homestcadeis, who once operated a lit- 
ile pioneer lumber mill near the island's 
southern tip. Blakely had everything two 
'ptmg-fed high mountain lakes for trout 
fishing and plenliful water supply, a flat- 
tened area at the northwest corner for the 
landing strip, a natural y.icht basin that 
nt'Cik'il only dredging, more than 17 miles 
ofexquisik beaches and vindspitsand coves 
and precipitous clilfs dropping into the sea. 
The island was richly furred with second- 
growth forest, sprung up after the logging 
of HO years ago in the deep glacial silt left 
behind by the melting ol Puget Glacier in 
the last Ice Age. 

Best ol all from a flyer's slardpoinl, it lay 
in the very center of the Banana Bell, an 
aicM which receives only half the rainfall of 
the Washington mainland. Happily, the San 
Juans .lie set in an amphitheatre of great 
nunintain ranges Canada's Vancouver Is- 
land mouni.iiiison the west and Coast Rang- 
es to the north, the Cascades on the east 
side of ibe bovU and the Olympk Moun- 
tains to the south. Rain-bearing westerlies 
suit'er ihcir lirst big squeeze as they run this 
gantlet. I'hc clouds mass again against the 
Cascades, but m the geographic interval 
storm-- are dispersed and the islands bask in 
Min while mainlanders glower out at them 
from under downpour. lemperaturcs run 
M) degrees warmer m the isles. 

Because ol all this, some developers de- 
scend on the San Juan Islands with the zeal 
of a French chef on a bundle of parsley, 
hacking them up into the greatest possible 
number of homesiies and planting fluores- 
cent properly markers up and down any- 
thing a goal can climb. But the Johnsons 
were in love with the wiJdcrncvs beauty of 
Blakely, and equally touched by its remind- 
ers of pitvneer life split-rail fences thick 
and green with moss, a moldering log school- 
house, gnarled fiiiit orchards grown from 
slips set out by homesteaders' wives, crum- 
bling log barns and cabins and even a bath- 
tub carved for a bride from a single cedar 
log. They decided lo leave the bulk of its 
5.t)lk) acres just as they were, developing a 
mere 21K) acres m the vicinity of the land- 
ing strip for a maximum of I5t) flying and 
boating families. I hey hroughi in a power 
cable from the mainland and telephone serv- 
ice but left the pioneer wagon roads in 
the inieiior of Ihe island just about as they 
found them. 

"If we put II) good roads, people would 
insist on bringing cars to Blakely , 'I his way 
they coniine themselves to a jeep or two per 
family, and bievelcs," says Floyd. The end 
result is .1 "wild" island for the enjoyment 
of settlers, and a sophistiealed colony of 
congenial people who appreciate it. Some 
.^.1)00 deer, all that island browse will main- 
tain. hakl eagles that have nested m ancient 
snags near the shores of Horseshoe and 
Spencer lakes for gencrulions, sca otters 
romping along the beaches and a colony of 
blue herons remain undistiirhed, 

riMlinun/ 
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Love at first fliglit: Tluinderbird 4-d()()r Landau 
(with Budd-built parts) 

I'his liistory-iiiakiiiji Bird lakes of!’ for new liori/.ons 
in luxury -with four doors lopped by 
a stunning padded vinyl roof. Kiehly appointed inside and out, 
it's the newest Thunderbird by Ford. 

Uni(jue in all the world, it\s one of 29 letiding cars 
with quality components mticle by Budd. 

JTM 

COMPANY 


•HiKlil proiiucls iiKlu.li' fi-mliT.t lior.d:., U.<l> paiwU. i li.iv.is wli.vls, iiulw. ■Iruiii.s. drum ,.ild lir..l.rs. -li.-. |Mrls. 
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FOOTLOOSE rnminufd 


This single-lens reflex 
is no single-lens reflex 



Fact is. it accepts twenty-odd lenses- all Nikkors. and all of them 
interchangeable - same as the Nikon F. 

To this assurance of picture quality, the new Nikkormat FT adds the 
certainty of exposure accuracy It has a built-in meter system which 
measures the brightness of the subject through the lens, and couples 
if to the lens and shutter settings. 

You have to try real hard to get a bad picture with a Nikkormat 
FT. Price is $269 50 with 50mm Auto-Nikkor f2 lens. The Model FS, 
without meter system, is $199 50. See your Nikon dealer or write 
Nikon Inc. Garden City. N.Y. 1 1533. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo- 
Optical Industries. Inc.Nn Canada 
Angtophoto Hd Monlrcal, P.Q.) 



TropiCap 


/Mpoftreo noM enguno 



A 

Hill W""'' 

1901 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wis 



'There is only onfr Tropicap” ... an 
accolade from thousands of men 
who recognize the superior quality 
of this lightweight open-weave cap. 
Durable, guaranteed washable and 
shape retention. In 15 colors — you'll 
want several to accessorize your 
wardrobe. 

Siz«> 6H to 7H. obout 



GOLF 

(according to Webster' 
A game that consists of 
hitting a small hard ball 
with a long-shafted wood 
or iron headed clubs over 
a grassed course with a 
succession of strokes 


GOLF 

(as you'll find it in SI): 
A lesson from a great 
pro; a look at the coun- 
try's finest courses — in 
color: previews of the 
big tournaments and a 
chat with the winner; 
Gary Player's strategy. 
Billy Casper's diet, Ar- 
nold Palmer's “come- 
back"; one of the best 
reasons in the world for 
diggingoul your clubs or 
practicing your swing. .. 


at your favorite store, or write 


G 


E. STERN & CO. 1333 Broodway. N.Y. 18. N Y. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


.Sports livers sprejid the news of the is|;im) 
marine nationwide in no time at all. On a 
summer weekend. BlakcK's strip has been 
known to log more landings than Seattle's 
Ifoeint! I leld MO miles to the south. Ilicy 
come in like homing butierllics from all 
over the eoniiiient \1e\ic.in sportsmen 
raseinated with Puyci S(*und skin diving. 
New York husincssmen attracted h\ the 
peace and pnvuev, Alaskans lingering over 
on a trip “outside." California Iciluee kings 
and Hawaiian hoielmen. salmon-lishing 
molion-pielure actors and ( hicago novel- 
ists. You meet evervhoilv at Iflakelv sooner 
or later. 

Still. It is not in the least pretentious. 
I xpeiuliiiiie for such improvements a^ the 
landing strip and vacht hasin has been lav- 
ish. hut the clubhouse is World War II sur- 
plus housing that was hauled to the island 
b> landing barge hack in the early days of 
Blakely development. Modest A-frame \a- 
ealion houses ;ire tucked in the woods 
quite comforlably beside elegant year-round 
homes. Blakely's idea of a real got>d party is 
a jug of martinis and a snu’kcd salmon, 
consumed on the summit rocks of Blakely 
Beak as the sun drops into the lovv-lying 
fogbank that lurks just west of Vancouver 
Island. 

Islanders don't ring doorbells to (ind out 
who's in they check planes on the parking 
strips fanned out into the trees. Businessmen 
of Ifcllevue and Seattle learned long ago 
that it makes more sense to commute by 
plane from ollitc to Blakely than to face 
the freeway frolic. I he bonus is the bliss I'f 
children turned loose to explore an entire 
island of wild, driftwood-dcckcd beaches 
and soaring sun-bicaehed rocks reaching 
over a thousrind feet in height. 

Oldiimers m the San Juan Islands, who 
take a dim view of almost any development, 
look upon the Johnsons' discreet steward- 
ship of Blakely Island with approv.il. Once 
1 took a California realtor to Bl.ikoly for 
a look- In I'loyd’s oHice on the ground 
floor of the ch/bhotoc there o a huge aenal 
photograph of the island that shows the 
planned residential arc.i taking up some- 
thing like ’ .of the whole a testament to 
taste and restraint. 

"Why. you don't develop these island' at 
all!" the Californian protested fni.illy. study- 
ing all that wildlife saneiuary. “You jvisi 
choose a corner and live on it!" 

-And that's what Blakely is all about a 
private pilots' rendezvous .md colony with- 
out equal on the Paeilie Coast. Rachel Field 
wrote of isl.mds in general; “Once you have 
slept on an island You'll never be quite the 
same." 

I his might be amended for flyers. Once 
they've buzzed Blakely's deer oil' the strip 
and homed in on the island, they're never 
quite the same. 

— DOILV C'ONNIIIV 
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We tried our Ijest to convince him that glaring 
metal zippers just don’t belong in men’s suits. 
But no soap. 




We told him a Talon Zephyr^ nylon zipper 
could be dyed to match the color of ony suit. 
We fold him it didn't jam like metal zippers. 
We fold him Zephyr came with Memory-Lock* 
to keep it closed when he forgets to. 

But the one thing he reolly wonted to know, 
we weren't able to tell him: how to sew a soft, 
flexible Talon Zephyr into o pair of steel pants. 
Which means we'll have to settle for the other 
sixty million men who don’t ride around 
in metal suits making spectacles of themselves. 
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How are 
you spending 
tonight? 


There's not much choice or fiin-if every- 
thing’s the same. 

It's because you tl<i have free choice that 
you have so many good things to chmisc 
from. Tonight’s movie. Tomorrow's griKcr- 
jes. Ne.xt year'.s car. And ii'-s all the com- 
petition that makes these things get better 
all the time. 

Of course, some people think you have 
too much choice in the marketplace. 


They think you arc confused or. maybe, 
just not bright enough to make up your 
own mind about the products you want 
and need- They think the government 
ought to help you. 

For instance, wouldn’t it be simpler if 
there were only four brands of toothpaste 
instead of 68'.’ And who needs all those fla- 
vors’.’ Most people like peppermint so w hy 
shouldn't they all be peppermint? Don’t 


laugh- There really arc people-well-mean- 
ing pcople-who think the government 
ought to regulate the number of brands on 
the market and s[andardi/,c their contents. 
In other words, they w ant to do your shop- 
ping for you. Thai’s nice of them. Btit. has 
anyone asked ynu about it?. 

Maybe yo u don’t like pep permint . 

Magazine Piihltshers Association 
Ap ajsoe.ai'on ot 365 >cadiPie U S- magaiinei 





. W. Harper is the only American Envoy accepted 
at the gracious tray of international hospitality 
in 1 10 foreign countries. He is America’s 
foremost Envoy of Good Will. 


. il'a abruiin 
a ple(tmr>-! 


Commemoration Bottling: 
Special 12 Year Old I. W. Harper, 
Celebrating Its International Fame 


I.W. HARPER 


The only Bourbon enjoyed in 
110 countries! 


NOW AVAILABLE: ‘Tlags of the World” booklet. Intriguing stories behind many flags. Send 50c to I. W. Harper Dist. 
Co., Box 631, Radio City Post Office, New York, N.Y. I0019.®i.w. harper oist. co .louisville, Kentucky • ae proof • ioo proof 







Light up a 
taste of 


Madeira i 

mixture^ if 


BOOKTALK 

C a s • i u M u h a m m a d i» portrayed 
with penetration, compasalon and wit 

P nilc, fear, ignorance, canniness, catlike 
quickness and a superb physique are 
the very human qualities ot a by-now almost 
legendary character known sometimes as 
Muhammad Ali. sometimes asCussius Clay. 
In his new book about Muhammad-Cassius 
IBUick h Bcu. Putnam. S4.95), some parts 
of which have already appeared in the pages 
of this magazine (Si. April II. IX. 25; May 
2, y. iyh6). Jack Olsen has cut through the 
myth to bring the human being to life. Be- 
cause the subject is so rich and the writer 
so endowed with talent for working the 
richc';. Olsen's account may he the best bi- 
ography ofa sports tigtire published to date. 

Like many instinctive actors. Clay (as 
Olsen prefers to call him) has a sharp in- 
tuition about his audience- any audience, 
usually captive, lie is always on stage and he 
is always looking out of the corner of his 
mind to catch the e/fcct his iict is having. 
At the weigh-in before the lirst 1 iston light 
in Miami Reach on I ebruary 24. 1964, Clay 
put on such a show that his heartbeat and 
blood pressure reached proportions that 
alarmed his physicians, but after the per- 
formance the cshauslcO actor relaxed on a 
sofa and eagerly asked friends. “How'd I 
do'’ How 'd I do'.’" 

Clay's oddball father was responsible for 
many of his son's notions and biases. Clay's 
mother, an admirable and endearing lady, is 
a living Crisclda. One of the most engaging 
of Clay's own traits is his affection for his 
entire family, especially the worshipful, ar- 
rogant younger brother, Rudolph Valentino 
Clay, whom Olsen calls "a study in sibling 
obedience." 

As Olsen presents il. Clay's altitude to- 
ward the rest of the world is an amalgam 
of reverse racism and real hurt. He chafed 
at his enforced humiliations and tho.vc of 
his black family from the time he was 3. 
and never, if he lives to be a Muslim Methu- 
selah. can he. in his view, even the score. 

"Cassius love all people." his thoroughly 
Christian mother told Olsen, but her son, 
unlike Jesus, prefers the eye for an eye of 
the Old fcsiamcnt to ihe turned cheek of 
the New, "In other words." Olsen writes, 
"he has learned to treat white men as many 
white men treat Negroes." 

h is the opinion of Cassius' family and 
many of his friends that the Black Muslims 
have captured him in an clforl to take them- 
selves out of the lunatic fringe on his cham- 
pionship coattails. Olsen di>es not olfcr a con- 
clusion on this point, but he provides a me- 
ticulous account of the relationship. His 
book, in short, is the complete, up-to-date 
account of the first 25 years of a champion 
whose eccentric story is far from finished. 

— M. R. Wi.KNlR 



Twice as much money 
will buy you twice 
as good a shoe. Right? 



Roblee 

$15to$22 

(most styles) 


Not quite. 

A high-priced shoe 
will deliver a little more 
wear. 

But no amount of 
money will buy you 
twice the style and 
comfort you get from 
Roblee shoes. 

Take style. 

Roblee has one for 
every preference — from 
classic straight tips and 
plain toes to soft brushed 
leather sport shoes in 
sun-splashed reds, greens, 
yellows. 


Comfort. 

Roblee has it where 
it counts. 

In perfect fit (and 
your exact size 49 times 
out of 50). A soft upper 
that goes whichever way 
your foot goes. Deep 
foam cushioning under 
the heel. 

Take your choice of 
smooth or rugged grained 
finishes. 


A growing number 
of styles in breathable, 
wipe-and-wear Corfam-, 
like the slip-on shown 
(the Knave, one of 
Roblee’s fine Royal 
Rogues, about $22). 

We can’t tell you 
how much to spend for 
shoes. 

We can only suggest 
that you try Roblecs, and 
see just how much your 
money can buy today. 

Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis. 


Corfamlt OwP»nr« rtgitlt'ea 


SCORECARD 


SHOULD ARNOLD GO SHOW BIZ? 

In his series on Arnold Palmer (pa^e 32) 
Aitorncy Mark McCormack reveals the 
details of the proposed purchase of some 
of Palmer's businesses and services by 
NBC. We have no doubt that such a deal 
would be beneficial to Palmer and NBC, 
but there is some question about it be- 
ing good for sport. Once again, as with 
the purchase of the Yankees by CBS, 
we are distressed to see television mov- 
ing in. The industry has rarely given any 
indication that it appreciates the vital 
dilTerence between show business and 
sport — that one can be staged, manipu- 
lated, gimmicked up. and the other can- 
not. Of equal consequence, television 
purports to be — with respect to sport — a 
journalistic medium. Even when it has 
no financial stake in teams or individual 
athletes it has shown a singular inability 
to function in its proper role of unbiased 
reporter or to make fair editorial com- 
ment. But as the owner of an athlete or 
club, a network is faced with a funda- 
mental conflict of interest: covering the 
news and at the same time endeavoring 
to profit from it. No matter how careful 
his new owners might be with their use of 
Palmer, it is still to be deplored that one 
of the world's most prominent athletes 
should be drawing a monthly paycheck 
from a TV network. 

THEM KIDS IS PLAYING LACROSSE 

A press release extolling its lacrosse team 
comes to us from the Loomis School 
of Windsor, Conn. The release notes: 
"Most educators have generally placed 
Loomis among the top 10 . . . schools 
in the country on the basis of their well- 
rounded cirriculum. . . It may well 
be time for a recount. 

THE LUCK OF THE IRISH 

Since Jackie Robinson came up in 1947, 
the Negro has made what are known as 
Great Strides in baseball and elsewhere, 
which apparently doesn't include Fort 
Myers, Fla., where the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates hold spring training. 

Last week, Donn Clcndcnon, the Pi- 


rates’ Negro first baseman, who'is a col- 
lege graduate and going for his law de- 
gree, arrived in Fort Myers at midnight. 
He had a reservation at the Holiday Jnn, 
but was told he couldn’t have the room 
until 10 a.m., and since no other motels 
had vacancies, Clendenon, his wife and 
his 5-month-old son slept in their car in 
the Holiday Inn parking lot. The next 
morning he called a lady who runs a 
motel with efficiency apartments and 
was told two were available at S250 a 
month. Clendenon said line, he'd be 
right over. When he got there the lady 
said that both units had just been taken. 
Clendenon took the room at the Holi- 
day Inn for S20 a day until he managed 
to get a place for S327 a month. “You 
see what happens to you when you're 
Irish,” says Clendenon. 

FAIR SAILING 

Just about every week, it seems, there is 
news of some doughty skipper setting 
out across the sea alone in a boat no 
bigger than a cockleshell. There is such 
a trend toward privation and loneliness 
among yachtsmen that it is refreshing to 
get word of a countertrend started by 
Vic Meyer of Sydney, Australia. In past 
years Meyer won a boodle of honors in 
ocean races, but he has given up all that 
and now sails his 57-fool steel yawl at a 
leisurely pace, so he can enjoy the com- 
pany of his all-girl crew. When he 
touched back into Sydney after cruising 
more than 13,000 miles with a comely 
pair, the Australian yachting magazine, 
Seacra/i, sent its Miss Sheila Patrick 
around to get the woman's angle. 

“Do the girls cook?” Miss Patrick 
asked. 

“Oh no, I do the cooking,” Meyer re- 
plied. “I’m a hell of a good cook. My 
specialty is beef stroganofT. Chateau- 
briand and baked turkey are others.” 

“Do the girls navigate?” 

“Hell, no,” said Meyer. “I'm the navi- 
gator — and not bad, cither.” 

“What about steering?” 

“Couldn’t trust them with that,” he 
said. “We have an automatic pilot and 


only steered by hand some 12 hours in 
13 months.” 

“Do they hoist sails?” she asked. 

“Hardly ever. I can manage that, too,” 
said Meyer. "I havemarvelouswinches.” 

"The anchor?” Miss Patrick said. 

“Special winches for that, too,” Mey- 
er replied. 

“Well, what t/o the girls do?” 

“They keep the ship tidy, do the wash- 
ing up and are very nice company. Of 
course, they are bitchy ashore. But 1 pre- 
fer them to men because they seem much 
happier pottering about the yacht." 
Having cleared that up, Meyer dropped 
off his mooring and set sail for New 
Zealand. 

FORGET THE GAIT 

As we have previously noted (SI, July 
1 8, 1 966), Joey Goldstein, who docs the 
publicity for New York’s Roosevelt 
Raceway, is too much. Exempli gratia: 
pointing out that Leonardo da Vinci has 
been in the news lately because the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art purchased his Gi- 
nevra dei Bend for S5 million and also 
because of the discovery in Spain of his 
so-called lost notebooks, Joey reminds 
us that trotting was very big in Italy 
during Leonardo’s lifetime and that in 
the Royal Library of Windsor Castle 
there are 18 drawings by Leonardo of 
horses exhibiting the high-stepping diag- 



onal leg action of the trotter — so the 
opening-night feature at Roosevelt last 
Saturday was called the Leonardo. 

What Joey didn’t kind of mention was 
that the Leonardo was a pace. 

BETTER EARLY THAN NEVER 

So how’s by Yonkers, New York’s other 
harness track? Not so nicely, thank you. 
Its meeting closed last week, and both 
the handle and attendance were down. 
But has Yonkers lost its — well — sense of 
humor? Three race meetings are listed 
on clubhouse tax passes this year. One, 
starting in the spring, is called the spring 
conlinutd 
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The .-cright look in jeans 




The look that's lean, long-legged, slim-hipped 
with a fit that's unmistakeably male, The look that 
says you drive sports cars with Grand Prix authority- 
and drive women out of their minds. Why not— can you 
think of a better way to spend your spare time? 
Choose your Wright look in jeans from a sensational 
collection of fabrics: plaids, stripes, "dirty” denims, 
hopsacks, twills, and permanent press blends in every 
new color going. About $7 at stores everywhere. 


Next time you buy a pair of jeans, don't wonder 
they're right. ..you'll know, if they’re Wright. 


uunigh-t; 

casQals 



The leather-fresh fragrance 
that leads you into all sorts of 
adventure (and misadventure). 


Royal Regiment 

by Max Factor 

Cologne, After Shave, Heroic-Size Soap 


SCORECARD cominued 


meeting. Another, run in the fall, is called 
the fall meeting. And the third, which 
ran from Jan. 3 through last week— ex- 
cept for the day when there vvere 12Vi 
inches ofs-n-o-w on the all-w-cathcr track 
— was called the early meeting. 

ONE POR NONE 

The beefs by coaches about basketball 
ofliciating seem to be even louder, cruder 
and more numerous this season, but a 
few' coaches are doing something besides 
being querulous. Michigan State's John 
Benington and Ohio State's Fred Taylor 
have been experimenting with three offi- 
cials in freshman games. Although it isn't 
a new idea - Brooklyn College and 
Queens College tried it around 1948 — 
Benington and Taylor gave it a new 
twist. They anchored one official at each 
baseline, the theory being to counteract 
the fast break. As Taylor explains: "1 
don't care who the official is or how 
young he is, he can't keep up with the 
kids on the fast break." 

And at LSU. Coach Press .Maravicli 
said the major conferences should hire 
officials who would be qualitied to work 
all sports on a yearly basis, rather than 
paying them about S 1 00 a game and mile- 
age. as is current practice. 

Said Maravich: "Officiating should 
be developed into a career, with a col- 
lege degree required." 

But Taylor may have come up with 
the best solution of all. "I'd honestly 
like to try a game without any officials," 
he said. "We don't have anything to 
lose, and 1 think it might make for more 
interesting basketball, because the kids 
are basically honest. Ob. we might have 
to have somebody throw it up for a 
jump ball occasionally, but really. I 
think it would be a heck of a lot better 
game than what we've been having." 

PENNY-WISE 

Last week the Cincinnati Board of Edu- 
cation ordered the elimination, as of 
June, of intcrschoiastic sports in the 
city's eight senior and 17 junior public 
high schools, which Itave a combined 
cnrollmcni of over 32.000. The board’s 
hand was forced when property owners 
in traditionally conservative Cincinnati, 
fed up with recently spiraling school 
budgets, twice rejected a 4.8-niill school- 
operations levy, thereby aligning them- 
selves with the illiberal citizens of the 
fair city of Oakland (SI, June 27, 1966 
el seq.). Incidentally, sports is but one 
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of 29 programs which have had to be 
curtailed or eliminated; for example, 
kindergarten has been abolished. 

According to Ohio law, high school 
coaches must also be full-time teachers. 
For working with a team after classes, 
a head football coach gets an extra S600 
a year, a head basketball coach, 5400. 
and. in part, it is this money that will be 
cut off at the end of the school year. One 
of the 1 12 coaches involved has figured 
that he makes 39c an hour coaching, but 
teachers' salaries being what they arc. 
every hour helps. 

Cincinnati Chief of Police Jake Schott 
has expressed concern about a possible 
rise in juvenile delinquency without the 
outlet provided by sports: school ofli- 
dais are worried about morale; high 
school athletes arc wondering whether 
they'll be able to get grants-in-aid. and 
Joel S. Freedman, a Cincinnati ad man. 
is doing something about it. He has 
started a drive called Adopi-A-Coach, 
so the coaches can get paid. Freedman 
hopes to raise S2I.000 for 1967. another 
SSO.OOOfor 1968. At week's end. $15,000 
had been subscribed or pledged. 

Somewhat paradoxically. Cincinnati 
is forging ahead with its S35.6 million 
stadium — the future home of the Reds 
and. probably, an AFL team. The sta- 
dium will be financed by revenue bonds 
tendered by the county and guaranteed 
by the city, so the profserty owners won't 
have to pay a mill — unless, of course, 
the stadium shows a deficit. 

CAPTIVE AUDIENCE 

One evening last month, the masters of 
St. Paul's School of Concord. N.H. were 
playing basketball against the inmates 
of the New Hampshire State Prison. Ap- 
parently the convicts didn't want to 
hurry back to their cells, for each quar- 
ter was longer than the one preceding it. 
After nearly two hours the score wa.s 
122-101 in favorof the Master Players, as 
the St. Paul team is called. At this point, 
one of the masters shouted to the prison- 
er running the clock: "Hey. buddy, how 
much time y'got left?" The prisoner's 
reply: "Three years.” 

FREE BOOTER 

The Dallas Cowboys recently announced 
that they arc going to hold tryout camps 
for kickers in more than 20 cities in 
hopes of coming up with a free agent. 

If they had tuned in KPIX. m San 
Francisco one night last week they might 
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More yardage . ■. . Better controlled yardage! 

NEW! MacGregor 
Tourney Taper Microstep 
Shaft makes VIP the 
best you can buy! 


To the naked eye this shaft looks perfectly 
smooth. Actually, it has millions of micro- 
scopic stepdowns which create a tremen- 
dous arc of power, with far less energy loss... 
far more energy delivered to the ball. From 
the very first swing you’ll see the difference. 
Feel it too. Absolutely no vibration. 

The Tourney Taper Microstep Shaft is 
available exclusively in our new VIP Clubs 
by Nicklaus. VIP's are MacGregor’s 
finest, and will be produced in limited 
quantify this season. We'll stake our 
70 year reputation for fine club mak- 
ing on this promise; with these 
MacGregor masterpieces, this will be 
your most enjoyable golf year. 

Ask your pro about new MacGreg- 
or VIP’s. SOLD EXCLUSIVELY 
THROUGH GOLF PROFESSIONALS 


new 


BRUNSWICK m 


Write Oepl. SV (or a copy o( the complete MacGregor Professional Golf Equipment Pocket Catalog. 
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He’s masterful 

when it comes to insisting on 

Koratron’ permanent press 


Herman’s wife goes out with the best-pressed men on the block, Her 
husband and son wear Koratron' permanent press, so all she does 
is push washer and dryer buttons to keep their pants and shirts 
happy. It was her idea, insisting on Koratron — the 
permanent press that really works— but the men like 
it too. Who else but a Koratron addict can go out 
in pouring rain and shed every wrinkle as he dries? KORATRON 
(Herman's wife insists on Koratron raincoats too.) 

Herman's no slouch: he shows good taste in wives. 

Koratron Company, Inc. San Franciaco • New York • Los Angeles C1967 Koratron Comoany 




have saved themselves a lot of trouble. 
The Oakland Raiders did, and as a con- 
sequence signed Ron Chesterton. 31, of 
San Anscimo. Calif., who services busi- 
ness machines for the Bank of America 
and has never attended a professional 
football game. 

Chesterton played soccer for West 
Ham United before he came here from 
England in 1960. He had written all the 
pro teams for a chance to show his stuff, 
but got nowhere until Frank Dill, a KPIX 
sporlscaster, filmed him in action. Dill 
then called the 49ers and the Raiders, 
telling them to watch his 6 p.m. and 1 1 
p.m. shows, on which he ran the film of 
Chesterton hooting field goals from the 
35- to the 45-yard line with either foot. 
Chesterton hit 75' ; with his right. 50''^ 
with his left and believes he can do even 
better. "I was a little nervous," he said. 

EARLY RISERS 

There's a basketball team in Houston 
that starts a 6' 8" center, 6' 6' and 6' 5" 
forwards and two 6' I " guards, which or- 
dinarily wouldn't be exceptional nowa- 
days — except the team is E. O. Smith 
Junior High. 

KNOTTY PROBLEM 

A reverent hush fell over the crowd at- 
tending a soccer game in Bulgaria re- 
cently when, following the referee's ex- 
ample. the linesmen and both teams 
dropped to one knee, although the fans 
had no idea who was being honored 
with a minute of silence. The linesmen 
and players were equally perplexed, as 
was the referee, when he lifted his bowed 
head after tying his shoelace. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Willis Casey. North Carolina Slate 
swimming coach: "Swimming is (he 
toughest sport to get in shape for. You 
hear a lot of talk about conditioning in 
football and basketball. They're not in 
condition not even . Baseball play- 
ers are even worse. Baseball is the worst- 
conditioned sport in the world." 

• Forddy Anderson, now coaching at 

Hiram Scott College in Scottsbluff. Neb. 
after 19 years in big-time basketball, on 
the facilities for visiting teams in his 
league: "One night we were given dress- 
ing quarters with only one shower, 1 told 
the team the high scorer would get the 
first shower. Nobody would pass the 
ball, so I had to call time and say, ‘Look, 
boys, 1 was only kidding.' *’ end 
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stronger than dirt. 


Buy a car and you're thrown headlong 
into a battle against rain and snow and 
mud and slush and slime and grime. 

Buy a Volvo and you get a car that 
comes prepared for the battle. 

A Volvo leaves the showroom ar- 
mored with 33 pounds of paint. First the 
body is completely rust-proofed with 
zinc phosphate, then it gets six coats of 
paint (2 prime. 1 undercoat, 3 hand- 
rubbed enamel). 

But we don't stop there. A lot of cars 


look good on the outside while they're 
quietly being eaten away from the inside. 
To prevent this, we bond an asbestos 
composition to all large metal surfaces 
inside the Volvo body. Then we under- 
coat the car, not once, but two times. 

What we end up with is more than just 
a body. It's sort of a vault. And inside 
the vault we put an engine that gets 25 
miles to the gallon even with automatic 
transmission, yet it's so powerful, the 
Volvo runs away from every other com- 


pact in its class. Sports Car Graphic 
Magazine described the Volvo engine as 
“one of the most, if not THE most, reli- 
able, rugged and unbreakable car en- 
gines being built today.” Which means 
it's an engine that can withstand the 
abuse of man as well as the rest of the 
car can withstand the abuse of nature. 

So you see, Voivos arc -- — -.jn 

not only stronger than dirt. / /'""'x v 
They're stronger than CVOJL'VO^ 
humans, even. 



Sports Illustrated 

MARCH 13, 1967 


SHADES OF SILKY! 


Coming from nowhere in a style reminiscent of Silky Sullivan, the Flamingo and Santa Anita Derby winners 
notably enliven the 3-year-old scene. Now Churchill Downs should be a contest by WHITNEY TOWER 


D uring two months of winter racing at 
Hialeah and Santa Anita, horse- 
men had wandered about with long 
faces, unable to pick out any 3-year-olds 
worth getting excited about. But last 
week, in one 24-hour period, smiles 
sprouted on both coasts. “Kentucky, 
here we come!" echoed through the 
barns and the racing year seemed back 
in stylish order. 

On Friday at Hialeah, Reflected Glo- 
ry won a significant victory in the 38th 
Flamingo, beating In Reality by three 
and a quarter lengths, pulling away. The 
following afternoon Ruken captured the 
30th Santa Anita Derby by a length and 
a half over Tumble Wind. Both winter 
semiclassics leading to the Kentucky 
Derby are at the reasonably challenging 
distance of a mile and an eighth, both 
arc at level weights (122 pounds in the 
Flamingo. 118 in the Santa Anita Der- 
by) and their winners arc worthy rivals 
to such unraced 3-ycar-olds as Successor, 
Dr. Fager, Great Power and Damascus. 

Racing enthusiasts have been waiting 
all winter for a contest like the Flamin- 
go, and when it finally came — on a fast 
track — it was worth the wait. It proved 
beyond doubt that Reflected Glory is a 
mighty good colt and may even be a top 
one. Hirsch Jacobs, who has trained 
more winners than any other man in the 
business, wasn't sure himself of Reflect- 
ed Glory's potential until Flamingo day. 


“When he won the Bahamas over Bold 
Hour we didn't know quite what to 
think,” said Jacobs, who trains the son 
of Jester for his wife, Ethel. “The next 
time, when he came from last place to 
win the Everglades [SI, March 6]. we 
thought it might be a fluke. But today, 
after the Flamingo, we're sure he’s a real 
runner. In fact, he might be something 
special.” 

The Flamingo, at any rate, hw some- 
thing special, a thriller that brought 
back memories of seme famous and titil- 
lating come-from-behind victories. Re- 
flected Glory is a real comc-from-be- 
hinder, the kind of colt that induces 
palpitations in his backers and agony in 
his rivals. He is going to be a big favor- 
ite from now on. 

Until last week, however, Jacobs held 
to the belief that stablemate Reason to 
Hail was the better horse. “He had more 
early speed if he wanted to use it.” said 
Jacobs, “but he had very bad luck in 
his last two races. People think I tell 
the jock to take ReflectcdGloryback for 
the early part of his races. Shucks. 1 
wouldn't tell a jock that. This colt sim- 
ply drops out of it by himself. He literal- 
ly runs his own race.” 

The race that Reflected Glory usually 
runs is simple enough. He lets everything 
get away from him until the field reaches 
the half-mile pole. Then he starts to 
circle the crowd in front of him, losing 


length after length as he takes the long 
way around. Soon he is in the middle of 
the racetrack, bearing down on the lead- 
ers. and — in his last three races, anyway 
— he wins going away. In the Flamingo 
it was In Reality, as expected, who 
rushed to the lead, with Wheatley Sta- 
ble's Bold Monarch never giving him a 
breather. This did not bother Reflected 
Glory or his Panamanian jockey, Jorge 
Velasquez, in the least. As the front- 
running pair dueled each other out of 
contention, Velasquez dawdled along 
behind like a boy timidly hacking on the 
family’s old hunter. 

Not since the days of Silky Sullivan 
has a contender been such a loafer. At 
the seven-eighths pole Reflected Glory 
was 20!4 lengths behind In Reality. A 
quarter of a mile later he trailed by 18'/i. 
With only three furlongs to go, he was 
12 lengths out of it. but that’s where 
this brilliant runner showed his stuff. 
From the three-eighths pole to the eighth 
pole Reflected Glory reeled off a quarter 
in a phenomenal 23 2/5, making up 10 
lengths. With a furlong to go. he was still 
two lengths behind. But he and Velas- 
quez rolled on. always on the outside. 
They caught In Reality at the t6th pole, 
and in the last 1 1 0 yards they opened up 
three lengths. Nothing had challenged 
them, and nothing was about to. 

In Reality, although bothered repeat- 
edly by Bold Monarch through the 

tominutd 


More than 20 lengths behinti In the early running of the Flamingo. Reflected Glory was three lengths ahead and pulling away at the end (right). 
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SILKYt coniinufd 


Stretch, hung on to take second by a 
nose, and you had to go another four 
lengths back of Bold Monarch to find 
the rest of the field. Thanks to Reflected 
Glory’s excellent final three-eighths in 
36 2/5. his winning time was 1 :48 3/5 — 
nothing compared to Bold Ruler’s 1:47 
Flamingo track record of 10 years ago 
but still faster than the winning times 
of Buckpasser. Native Charger, Never 
Bend, Carry Back, Tim Tam, Needles, 
Nashua and Citation. Reflected Glory 
may never be as good as any of those 
champions, but he has the breeding. A 
half brother to Isle of Greece, he is by 
Jester, a son of the mighty Tom Fool, 
and his dam is Lysistrata, a daughter of 
Jacobs’ Palestinian, who finished third 
to Ponder and Capot in the 1949 Ken- 
tucky Derby. “He’s improving all the 
time,” said his trainer after the Flamin- 
go. “If we liad a week between this race 
and the Santa Anita Derby I’d have 
flown him out there for it. Now we'll 
stay in Florida and go for the Florida 
Derby at Gulfsircam on April (. and 
then to Aqueduct for the Gotham and 
the Wood Memorial before going to 
Kentucky.” 

While Reflected Glory's triumph was 
apparently more impressive than Ru- 
ken’s the next day, one factor remains 
in doubt: the quality of Reflected Glo- 
ry’s competition in the Flamingo. In 
any case, we must await the Gotham or 
the Wood and the challenge from Suc- 
cessor, Great Power, Dr. Fager and Da- 
mascus. Aqueduct in April may be cold, 
but those 3-year-old races won’t be 
dreary. 

The Derby at Santa Anita was run 
very much like the Flamingo. Both win- 
ning jockeys, Vela/quez and Fernando 
Alvarez, got most of their riding experi- 
ence in Panama (although 29-ycar-old 
Alvarez is a native of Santiago, Chile), 
and both races were won by colts who 
came from way back after a good pace 
had been set for them by speed horses. 
At Santa Anita the pace was provided 
by the San Felipe winner. Rising Mar- 
ket, as w ell as by Disciplinarian and Tum- 
ble Wind, none of whom had shown that 
a distance race was his forte. Ruken. on 
the other hand, always had the look 
about him of a colt who might relish a 


distance, and he probably would have 
won the San Felipe if he had not been 
embroiled in traffic trouble a 16th of a 
mile from the finish. As it was, he was 
beaten only a nose by Rising Market. 

Whereas Reflected Glory is a Ken- 
tucky-bred, Ruken has California writ- 
ten all over his pedigree. He is by Nash- 
ville. son of Nasrullah and a winner him- 
self over the likes of Bold Ruler and Iron 
Liege, out of the Your Host mare Thank 
You Ma’m. His trainer is Clyde Turk, a 
Jockey from 1929 to 1946 and a suc- 
cessful California trainer ever since, and 
Ruken’s owner is 55-year-old Los An- 
geles Insurance Executive Lou Rowan. 
A keen and serious horseman, once a 
five-goal polo player and president of 
the California Thoroughbred Breeders 
Association, Rowan has done as much 
as anyone to stimulate progress in the 
sport in that state. He won a Santa Ani- 
ta Maturity with Spinney and the 1965 
Del Mar Futurity with Coursing. 

A few years ago Rowan’s Arizona 
friend, J. Rukin ielks, visited his 2,000- 
acrc range at Lemoore in the San Joaquin 
Valley, midway between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Rowan’s mare Thank 
You Ma’m was suffering during the de- 
livery of a foal that died, and Lou was 
so grateful for his friend's baby-sitting 
job that he said to Jelks, “If this mare 
ever has another coll I’ll name him after 
you.” The mare was bred to Nashville, 
who is now standing at Dcsi Arnaz’ 
Corona Farm, and a fine-looking brown 
coll was the result. “But then I gummed 
things up.” said Rowan last week, "by 
my ow n carelessness. 1 had been spelling 
Rukin’s name wrong for 20 years, and 1 
spelled it wrong again — Ruken — in the 
application for the coil’s name." 

Ruken or Rukin, he knows his way 
around a racetrack. Last season he won 
three of eight races, including the Del 
Mar Futurity. In four races prior to the 
Derby this year he had always been in 
the money; in fact, he had won over the 
grass by five lengths before his hard-luck 
San Felipe. “The standout thing about 
him,” says Rowan, “is that he's so 
handy. He has perfect action, a perfect 
disposition, and is the easiest horse in 
the world to rate.” 

Before the Derby, Trainer Turk drew 


Jockey Alvarez to one side in the walk- 
ing ring and set the strategy: “Just don’t 
be too far out of it at the half-mile p>ole. 
The rest will be easy.” It wasn’t quite as 
easy as that, for despite Alvarez' skill 
at following instructions and at rating 
Ruken it required a certain amount of 
luck to gel the job done. Alvarez lin- 
gered in eighth place and then in fifth 
behind the early pace before deciding it 
was lime to move at the three-eighths 
pole. Like a goldfish wiggling for a 
breadcrumb, Ruken wove a perilous 
path, first inside, then between horses 
and finally to the outside. There he wore 
down Tumble Wind and Rising Market 
in the stretch, and was drawing away 
at the wire. Tumble Wind had a length 
and a half on Sand Devil, while his sta- 
blemate Rimal (a full brother to Drin) 
look fourth in front of Rising Market. 
Behind them came Top Bid, Serve No- 
tice, Dr. Isby, Field Master, Beau Alibi, 
Out of Focus, a tired Disciplinarian and 
Haberdasher. On a track that may have 
been a bit dull after some early-morning 
rain the time of 1 :494 5 was respectable. 
“From the half-mile pole, where I saw 
him passing horses with such ease, I 
knew we’d win.” said Turk. “Wc were 
lucky to be able to weave through that 
field w ith no trouble,” Alvarez admitted. 

It now appears certain that Ruken and 
Tumble Wind will be heading for the 
Kentucky Derby. The latter ran a good 
race, although he hasn't convinced many 
that he really wants to go a distanec. 
He was used a bit early to gain position 
last week, and with different tactics he 
might demonstrate more staying power. 
It is hard to believe that any of the 
others, unsuccessful as they were at nine 
furlongs, will improve at 10. Ruken’s 
road to Churchill Downs w ill be via races 
at Golden Gate, Oaklawn (the Arkansas 
Derby) or Keeneland. but, barring mis- 
hap, he will make it, along with Owner 
Rowan, Trainer Turk and Jockey Al- 
varez. None of the three has ever par- 
ticipated in a Kentucky Derby. For that 
matter. Hirsch Jacobs has never won a 
Derby either, though he was third 
with Palestinian and has started five 
other also-rans. The only consistency 
here seems to be in Lou Rowan’s mis- 
spelling of J. Ruken Jelks. Oops, eno 


Out In the middle of the track (top) Ruken challenged the leaders in the Santa Anita stretch, then easily drew ahead of Tumble Wind at the wire. 
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DOUG TAMES A PINK PUSSYCAT 


The Dora! Open was won by Doug Sanders on a course called the Blue Monster, but it was the sponsors who were 
blue when the PGA moved up the tee markers, the wind died and the monster purred by MARK MULVOY 


W ith monkeys scrambling around on 
an island near the 10th tee, coots 
walking on water and golfers fishing for 
bass alongside the same greens that some 
of them had three-putted earlier in the 
day. the Doral Open, which was held 
last week in Miami, did not seem like 
a S100.(X)() golf tournament 

Nothing, in fact, seemed real in the 
absolute splendor of the Doral Country 
Club and Hotel out on the edge of the 
Everglades. Not the hotel guests who 
thought they should be able to practice 
their putting on the same green with 
Jack Nicklaus. Not the two ladies from 
Michigan who wore high heels as they 
marched in Arnie's Army. And not the 
daily fashion and health advisories on 


Doug Sanders, who turned out to be as 
well documented a winner as a tourna- 
ment ever had. "Wearing white shirt, 
white gloves and white shites, with purple 
slacks and orchid socks.” announced 
Doral's press agents on one day of play, 
“Doug carried a blue tee behind his ear. 
Walking toward his second shot, he ap- 
plied suntan lotion to his face. After 
wiping his hands on a towel, he picked 
up some sand to eliminate the grease 
from the suntan lotion.” 

Certainly the golf course did not seem 
real — and it wasn't. The people who run 
Doral like to say that the Blue Monster, 
one of the four courses on the Doral 
property and the site of the tournament, 
measures slightly more than 7,000 yards. 


However, after Jack Tuthill, the tourna- 
ment director of the I’GA, had finished 
positioning the tec markers and pins 
each day, the course was no longer than 
6.700 yards. "They're playing from the 
ladies' tees,” said Jack Nicklaus. who, 
coincidentally, happened to use a driver 
borrowed from Mrs. Alice Dye, a Curtis 
Cup player, during the opening round. 

Doral is an unusual event on the tour 
in that it is one of only two tournaments 
sponsored solely by a hotel-golf club. 
There are 63 golf holes, nine buildings 
and 506 guest rooms on the 2.400-acrc 
complex now. and Alfred Kaskel. the 
slight, elderly man who owns Doral 
(named after his wife. Dora, and himself, 
Al) plus some 35 apartment houses in 



New York City and three other hotels 
on Miami Beach, envisions u Dotal City 
someday. 

He bought the Doral property in the 
late 1950s and inmicdiatcly started to 
build a golf course. That was the Blue 
Monster. Then came the Green Hornet, 
the Red Tiger and the White Wonder, as 
well as plans for two more courses. 
"These were delayed because money w as 
light last year.” Kaskel says, but pre- 
sumably guests who pay at least S42 a 
day for rooms and have breakfast in the 
Cia7ebo, lunch in the Zaragozano and a 
drink in the Staggerhush will remedy 
all that. 

Kaskel may think financially about 
his hotel, but he thinks only estheiically 
about his golf courses, a fact that con- 
cerns his asscxriates. who still arc not 
used to his expensive whims. One day 
he was walking on the clubhouse \er- 
anda and thought to himself that there 
was too much of an expanse of naked 
grass out front, so he ordered installation 
of a rock garden similar to one he had 
seen in Versailles. A few months later 
he went out to inspect the garden, and 
was horrified because a svall svas too 
high. He personally took a bulldozer, 
knocked the wall down and ordered the 
whole garden rebuilt. "Now it takes one 
caretaker six hours a day to keep the 
garden trim.” says an associate. "But 
Mr. Kaskel doesn't care. What he wants, 
he gels." 

Another day Kaskel and Doral's 
course superintendent. Jim Yancey, 
whose brother Bert plays on the pro 
lour, were riding around the course w hen 
Kaskel said he did not like a particular 
bridge and ordered it replaced. "He 
told us to use mahogany — nothing else.” 
says Yancey. “Can you imagine a mahog- 
any bridge? We have one." 

W'ith all of this concern about the golf 
courses. Kaskel and Frank Strafaci, the 
director of the Doral tournament, were 
predictably irritated last week w hen T ut- 
hill and the PGA turned the Blue Mon- 
ster into a Pink Pussycat. The tradition 
has always been to toughen Doral. In 
1962, for example, a 283 by Billy Casper 
was good enough to win. During the 
pro-am before the Doral one year. Kas- 
ket noticed that the pros were saving 
some 75 yards on the dogleg 16th hole 
by driving over the edge of a lake. Thai 
night he ordered his men to plant eight 
coconut palm trees that would force the 
pros to play the hole honestly. 


The next day George Bayer, one of the 
longer hitters, looked out at the palms 
in bewilderment and asked his caddie, 
"Those trees weren't here yesterday, 
were they?" "Things grow pretty fast 
down here, sir." answered the boy. 

"The way the PGA set the course 
this year was an injustice to Dick W il- 
son, the architect," says Strafaci. "The 
PG.A operates on the theory that lower 
scores mean a better crowd. But I think 
the hacker likes to sec higher scores be- 
cause it makes him feel better. W’e have 
87 traps on this course and water on 
eight holes, but the majority of the haz- 
ards arc not coming into play because 
the course is playing so short." 

Tuthill, however, dismissed the com- 
plaints diplomatically. "Nicklaus gave 
me the needle about playing from the 
ladies’ lees," he said. "But I'm not going 
to make a course particularly long just 
for him. and I'm not going to make it 
particularly short for the short hitlers. 
I want balance for 18 holes. Why. the 
4th hole was totally unfair the way they 
wanted to play it." 

When the Blue Monsterwasconstruct- 
cd. the 4th hole was a fairly long par-3 
with a single-level green, a single tec, 
two bunkers and a lake along the right 
side. Kaskel thought the hole was too 
easy, so he ordered some changes and 
supervised them himself. Now the hole 
has a double-level green, a triple-level 
tee. six traps, a canal to the left and the 
same lake along the right. It is some 225 
yards from the back tec. “1 just would 
not pul the markers way back on that 
hole.lhat'sall."saidTuihill. "Ben Hogan 
once couldn't reach the green from back 
there with his driver. A par-3 is for the 
medium irons, for accuracy. And that is 
the way 1 set it up." 

The play of the prosat Doral seemed to 
bear out the complaints of Kaskel and 
Strafaci, though the golfers were not 
joining Nicklaus in protesting the con- 
ditions. Tommy Aaron, the leader at the 
end of three days with a lO-under-par 
203. confessed that he used a driver and 
a live-iron to reach a hole listed on the 
scorecard at 470 yards, but then said; 
"No. no. The course isn't too short at 
all." And Billy Farrell only smiled after 
getting to the 533-yard first hole with a 
wood and a five-iron. 

Finally, on Sunday, the wind rose to 20 
miles per hour, the tee markers were set 
back, the pins were placed in the most 
difficult possible positions, and the gal- 


lery got to sec the kind of golf that it has 
in the past at Doral. 

Aaron, who is earning a reputation as 
one of the most unfortunate last-round 
players the tour has known, was leading 
after eight holes, but on the 9th. a par-3, 
he hit a shot into the edge of a lake, 
suffered an unusual penalty for ground- 
ing his club in a water hazard and ended 
up with a quadruple-bogey 7. 

With that Doug Sanders — turned out 
in a more or less stretch-suit ensemble of 
shamrock green and white— moved into 
a tie for the lead with Nicklaus. A bird- 
ie on 1 1 put him two strokes up. and 
not even a bogey-bogey finish endangered 
his chances at the S20.000 first money. 

Sanders, as apt a winner as a gaudy 
Miami tournament could have, finished 
with a 9-under-par 275. The total was 
not as tow as it might have been, thanks 
to the stern conditions on Sunday, but 
this will still be remembered as the year 
Doral. the only course on the tour with 
a monkey island, was made a monkey 
of by the pros. xno 



Golf-minded boss Kaskel is the A! of Ooral. 
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CRYSTAL AND STEEL ON THE ICE 


Peggy Fleming, an IB-year-old beauty from Colorado Springs who looks as fragile as a Viennese chandelier, 
waltzed her way with skillful ease to her second world figure-skating championship by BOB OTTUM 


V ienna is ihe birthplace of both fig- 
ure skating and psychoanalysis. 
\\hich nia> be the greatest natural parlay 
in sports, since ligurc skaters are slightly 
goofy athletes. To become a world 
champion a skater must have the grace 
of a matador and the constitution of a 
bull and ma\be a little bit of the foot- 
work of both. The thing that bugs skat- 
ers most is that unbeliescrs think it is 
easy. “VS'c don't Hit around on our toes 
like a bunch ofTinker Hells. >ou know." 
says American Gary Visconti, who 
\seighs 120 pounds and is built like a 
Volkswagen shock absorber. "This is a 
tough sport." Tough is right. Especially 
when you consider that as a final gesture 
to this wonderful insanity they do it all 
to music. 

The best skaters in the world —the last 
1 18 who could still wobble after several 
months of regional shakedowns in 16 
countries- came to Vienna last week for 
the 1967 world championships, the slip- 
pery World Series. Only the 18 tough- 
est made it through Saturday night to 
get awards. Two high-winging Austrians 
swept the men’s freestyle event. Vien- 
na's world cliampion Emmerich Danzer. 
who is 22 and looks like a Princeton 
undergraduate, had the courage to 1) 
show up in a purple stretch suit, and 2) 
come from behind teammate Wolfgang 
Schwarz to keep his title. 

Michigan's gutsy little V'isconti was 
even farther back, in lifih spot going 
into the finals. "But you know me." he 
said. "Me. I’m going to give them the 
works." And so saying, he pulled him- 
self up to his full 5 feet 3 inches and 
blasted through his routine. Me tried 
two triple jumps and actually survived 
one of them. It won the bronze medal, 
an armload of flowers and enough adu- 
lation to run for mayor. 

Those eternal Russian students, 34- 
y car-old Oleg Proiopopov and his 31- 
ycar-old wife, Ludmila Belousova, won 


the pairs competition. Again. There is 
every indication they will have a longer 
run than Sarah iiernhardt. 

Great Britain’s dance champions. Ber- 
nard Lord and Diane Towicr. won the 
dance title -which is not exactly a news- 
worthy event in the world of sPort c.\- 
cept that they worked the theme from 
Zorhii iln- Creek into their act and you 
should try that on skates some time. 

And, in the grand finale. America's 
Peggy I'leming leaped into a double 
Axel, landed smartly on her shocking 
pink pants, got up and won her second 
world championship. 

It was a dizzy week for Austria, with 
enough research material to keep the 
Freud students busy for another year. 
In Vienna, where the air is still thick 
with waltz music, the Danube still flows 
and the Vienna Woods have survived 
the subdividers, every body is a patsy for 
ligure skaters. Vienna drew the world 
championships because the Vienna skat- 
ing club is 100 years old this year. The 
Austrians arc rich in skating history; they 
began doing fancy siulT on ice about the 
time Americans began using ice to cool 
beer. During the Civil War a visiting 
American dancing master named Jack- 
son Haines cut a few fancy turns on 
ice, called everybody in to take a look 
at them and figure skating was born. 
In the years since, the Austrians have 
won 32 world championships, and those 
upstarts, the Americans, have won 23. 
With each year the competition has 
grown tougher. 

World skating championships start 
out deceptively slowly, tightening each 
skater down a psychological turn at a 
time. By the time of the finals they stand 
around the edge of the rink with the 
veins throbbing in their foreheads, shak- 
ing as if seized with the flu. It is as if the 
idea is to determine who shows the most 
grace under pressure. Anybody who 
cracks has to turn in his skates. The 


free .skating is the ninth inning, the good 
part, where the skater gets a few minutes 
alone on the ice, with a scratchy tape re- 
corder in the background play ing some- 
thing like Inierinezzu. to show the crowd 
his real slulV. 

Somewhere back in the Jackson 
Haines era someone inserted compulsory 
school figures into the rules. This means 
(hat skaters have to go through intricate 
maneuvers in front of a panel of nine 
Judges wearing lumpy coals and insu- 
lated boots. The idea is to prove that 
each contestant knows his ABC's of 
skating and can pull oil' something like 
a left-outside rtKkcr and right-forward 
paragraph double three and still keep 
his cool. 

The scoring is a morass of technicali- 
ties, but the only thing you have to 
know is that the skaters must cut a pat- 
tern on the icc. and trace it precisely 
three limes with each skate. Afterwards, 
the judges gatlicr around and look at 
the pattern and shake their heads and 
sneer openly. Some of them get down on 
their hands and knees and whisk at the 
ice with little brooms. Then they all 
stand up and vote. The high and low 
votes arc discarded, things like ordinal 
points are figured in, everybody argues 
a lot and accuses everybody else of na- 
tionalism. and somehow the skaters are 
ranked. 

This form of mild torture takes up 
most of the week while the town gets 
ready for the main event. There is a cri- 
sis on the hour every hour, building up 
to one of the most beautiful contests in 
all of sport, the women's free-skating 
finals. 

Girl watching in general, and Peggy 
watching in particular, is one of the 
more rewarding aspects of figure skat- 
conlimrd 

In free-skaung routine Peggy flowed from 
Jumps to spiraling turns with balletic grace. 

PHOrOCMPHS BT JOHn C riMNUIMAN 
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PEGGY FLEMING continued 


ing. Most girl figure skaters wear bruises 
on their hips, little swirly skirts and 
goose pimples. Not Peggy Fleming. She 
is the one without the bruises. She is 18 
years old. four limes U.S. figure skating 
champion and reigning world champion. 
She doubles as the hockey coach of the 
Colorado College Phi Delta Theta Red 
Barons. They do not play hockey very 
well (“They don’t even skate very well, 
but 1 love them.” she said). The Red 
Barons lost last week 6-1, and someone 
ratted on them by writing the coach in 
Vienna. 

it doesn't matter. The coach is the 
best skater in the world and easily the 
prettiest. They sighed as she stepped out 
to skate. After her first few- figures Vien- 
na's Die Presse called her “the fragile 
skater” and £'.rpre.v.?said she was “Amer- 
ica's shy Bambi.” Both went a little wild 
about her gracious moves and gestures 
with the fingertips. 

Most girl figure skaters have a dis- 
tressing tendency to suffer from what 
could best be called linebacker leg. all 
the better to lift them in soaring leaps 
off the ice. Peggy, 5 feet 4 in 108 well- 
distributed pounds, is the sort of girl, to 
hear Austrian experts tell it. who could 
change the pattern of figure skating in 
years ahead. Peggy is the only world- 
class skater who swings gently into a 
turn, picking up momentum by arching 
her body rather than stroking off power- 
fully with a leg. 

“She has always been good,” said her 
coach. Carlo Fassi, standing on the side- 
lines and trying to keep his voice from 
rising hysterically. “But we have to care 
tenderly for Peggy to keep her from get- 
ting tired. I think these other skaters 
sometimes practice too much, that is, 
practice all out. 1 don't think that Kan- 
sas boy Ryun runs an all-out effort ev- 
ery day. You train too much, it gels you 
nothing but big legs." 

And the fragile Bambi swung gently 
through her compulsory figures, looking 
every moment as if she would shatter 
into pieces of shining crystal. She racked 
up 1,223.4 points, plus a perfect score of 
nine ordinals, a milestone in figure skat- 
ing history, and had anything but a 
fragile grip on the championship. Her 
closest rival was 69 points behind. 

Then, when the Austrians weren't 
looking, the fragile Peggy calmly at- 

After hoc success in school figures Peggy took 
time out to visit Vienna's Lipizzan horses. 


tacked a Colorado-size lunch: when des- 
sert came, she sat staring happily into 
the depths of a piece of chocolate cake, 
building a mountain of whipped cream 
on top of it with her spoon. 

“It makes you feel good to be the 
champion,” she said. More whipped 
cream and the mountain got higher. ”1 
like the feeling very much. Sometimes, 
when I am practicing my freestyle routine 
off in a corner, 1 can see the other girls 
sort of watching me. 1 don't try to keep 
any secrets from them. I know they are 
planning to work some of my things 
into their routines. But the original is 
always best, don't you think?” More 
whipped cream and the mountain began 
to teeter on top as though it would col- 
lapse in a splash of calories. 

“There arc two schools of thought in 
skating.” she said. “One is the almost 
ballctlikc approach. That is, where the 
movements arc more graceful and every- 
thing blends in smoothly as you flow 
across the ice. The other is more directly 
athletic. It is more traditional, it is al- 
most what you would call the ‘Ice Fol- 
lies' concept. 1 try to combine a bit of 
both, but most of the emphasis is on 
the ballet approach. It works better for 
me." 

It works indeed. Peggy began to attack 
the chocolate cake. "I got up to 112 
pounds once,” she volunteered, looking 
over the top of the whipped cream while 
the cafe owner hovered nearby anxious- 
ly, “but it didn't last. 

“This is really a hard sort of life. It is 
a lot of traveling and training and work 
and appearances. Right now 1 love it, of 
course, and 1 really look forward to the 
Olympics. But after that — I don’t know. 
People keep asking me will 1 turn pro- 
fessional? Will I continue as an amateur? 
Gee. 1 really look forward to leading a 
life of myown.a kind of other life. I don't 
think I will skate in competition too 
much longer.” 

She finished the cake. Then she went 
off to the Spanish Riding School to see 
the famous Lipizzan horses and feed 
them handfuls of sugar. When she re- 
turned to the hotel. Coach Fassi was near 
collapse. “You may practice for only 15 
minutes,” he said, “and then off to bed 
for a long nap.” 

Peggy's Vienna rival, 18-year-old Eu- 
ropean champion Gabriele Scyferi of 
East Germany, stood watching the free- 
skating finals at rinkside the next day. 
“Peggy,” she said, “has no weaknesses. 


I am the more athletic type but I am 
trying to overcome that. The ideal thing 
would be to skate as Peggy docs, which 
is softly, and then connect it with the 
high jumps between.” 

In a flash of pink jersey, with Tchai- 
kovsky's Palheiiqite in the background, 
Peggy sw iried onto the ice. There was one 
moment of Bambilike perfection and 
then a moment that later brought out a 
touch of the hockey coach. 

“Well, gee,” Peggy said. “1 got a little 
behind my music and 1 was trying to 
catch up. And 1 got a little too close to 
the wall.” 

In that moment, coming down grace- 
fully from a double Axel, Coach Fleming 
was on the seat of her pants, skidding 
shockingly toward the wall, the palms of 
her hands against the ice, while the audi- 
ence was in sympathy. But by the time 
the music had shifted to Traviaia, then 
Samson and Delilah and Thieving Magpie, 
she was back into the fluid, swinging 
routine. 

Technically, it was two double toe 
loops, double flip, double Axel, some 
waltz jumps blended into a flying camel, 
with all that blended into a double Lutz. 
But never mind the technicalities. It was 
a dazzling picture of pink on ice and 
skating's most graceful show. Where the 
others had bounded to the attack, Peggy 
flowed into the jumps. It made all the 
difference. 

When the judges shuffled out, she had 
it sewed up; a total of 2,273.4 points. 
East Germany’s Gabriele Seyfert was 
next, with 2,179.4, and Hana Maskova, 
the leggiest, loveliest Czech in the world, 
was third, with 2,151.2. In seventh and 
eighth places were Americans Albertina 
Noyes and Jennie Walsh. 

“I would like," said Peggy, looking 
very breakable under the weight of the 
gold medal, "to go out and do the whole 
thing over again and do it right.” 

Members of the European press nod- 
ded thoughtfully at that. They loomed 
up large and bearlike all around her. 
“I'm really hungry," she whispered to an 
American standing nearby. "I had a 
club sandwich for dinner about 6 o'clock 
and now I gel to have some dessert.” 

Then someone inquired how such a 
tender girl managed to gel such vast 
power and motion into her leaps over 
the ice. 

The coach of Colorado's Red Barons 
smiled daintily and said a fragile thing. 
“Inner guts,” she said. end 
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STALLBALL-A GAME TO SLEEP BY 


Every few years a basketball coach decides to play hide-and-seek, and the opposition doesn't seek. Spectators 
demand refunds, and the cry goes up for a pro-type 24-second dock to compel action by JOE JARES 


W hen LCLA and USC coinpete in 
anything more explosive than shuf- 
flcboard it is usually only tempers that 
arc held (with dilliculty), But last month, 
in a basketball game before 14.417 at the 
L.A. Sports Arena, it was the hall that 
was held, while the tethers on tempers 
snapped. 

Undefeated UCLA had a lot going for 
it in that game. It ranked first in both 
wire-service polls, and it had the ulti- 
mate weapon in Lew .Alcindor. All sea- 
son long its beautiful new Pauley Pavil- 
ion had been sold out. but now ilie un- 
lucky multitudes who had only been able 
to watch the Bruins on TV could see Lew 
and his adroit teammates in person 
against cro-sslown-ri'al LSC. which al- 
ready had been beaten twice by UC LA. 
Everything pointed toward a gala eve- 
ning. until Trojan Coach Bob Boyd de- 
cided his players were not going to be 
the hors doeuvres. They went into a 
game-long stall, did not shoot for as 
much as two or three minutes at a 
stretch, led 17-14 at halftime and forced 
the probable national champions into 
overtime before losing 40-35. 

Many spectators, who had paid up to 
S3. 50 to get their only in-thc-flcsh look 
at Big Lew (and -saw him stand around 
looking bored, or occasionally bend 
down, with legs straight, and touch his 
palms to the floor), screamed for their 
money back. Coach Boyd was cursed 
loudly, and a police escort after the 
game did not prevent him from being 
spat upon. The Great Stall Debate, 
somew hat dormant since the college days 
of Wilt Chamberlain, was on again. 

Jn the UCLA dressing room Coach 
John VS'ooden was asked if he thought 
other opponents would try stalling. 
■*Yes," he said, ‘‘hut I don't think most 
coaches will try it. Too many coaches 
think too much of basketball to do it." 
Although Wooden insisted he did not 
mean it that way, it sounded like a 
kniK’k on Boyd. 

At the lollowing Monday's basketball 
writers' luncheon, USC Athletic Direc- 
tor Jess Hill followed Wooden to the 


podium. “There's a certain amount of 
accusation that he [Boyd] doesn't think 
that much of basketball," said the irate 
Hill, "rve known Bob Boyd for a long 
time, and he has character, integrity and 
complete love of basketball. . . . Bob 
had my support in everything he did. 
Any team that attempts to run against 
UCLA is doomed for devastation. You 
learn by experience. I don't see m.uch 
difTerence in stalling in the last four min- 
utes of the game — all coaches do it — or 
at the beginning." 

Oregon Coach Steve Bclko. usually a 
fast-break exponent, did not want to be 
devastated, either. W hen the Biuinscame 
to Eugene two weeks later the Ducks re- 
fused to shoot unless they had safe-con- 
duct passes to the basket, UCLA had 
an 18-14 lead at halftime, and Wooden, 
with his athletic director's permission, 
decided to fight lack of fire with lack of 
fire. For the first lime that he could re- 
member in 32 seasonsofcoachingfothcr 
than end-of-game situations), he ordered 
his team into a stall, and the contest be- 
came as exciting as a nap in the sun. 
More than nine minutes went by with- 
out a shot fired in anger or any other 
way. The game finally livened up with 
about five niinutes to go, and UCLA 
won 34- 25. Big Lew scored 12 points, his 
lowest total of the season. 

UCLA has not been the only target of 
the stall, which goes under such aliases 
as slowdown, control ball. I'rce/e, letting 
the air out of the ball, modified slow- 
down, delay game, conservative style, 
disciplined offense and. classiest of all, 
deliberate and selective attack. Disgust- 
ed run-and-gunners might add beach- 
ball, stallball, keepaway or hide-and- 
seek. Anyway. Princeton, a tall, hot- 
shooting power in the East, has faced it 
twice. Early in the season J’rincefon beat 
Dartmouth by 74 points, so the Indians 
stalled in their second encounter, hop- 
ing to be within striking distance at the 
end. They lost by only 14. whicli was 
progress of a sort. Last week Penn tried 
a free/e and was only one point behind, 
with l;04 left, when Princeton pulled 


away and clinched the Ivy League title 
25-16. Georgia Coach Ken Rosemond. a 
frequent siallcr, benched his second-lead- 
ing scorer for one game, because the play- 
er had told newspapermen that stalling 
hurt his chances to play pro ball. 

The stall is far from a new phenom- 
enon, Back in 1932 USC held the ball 
for the last 15 minutes of the first half 
against UCLA as the Bruin band played 
a funeral dirge, fans threw pennies and 
peanut shells on the floor and Trojan 
star Jerry Nemcr calmly read a news- 
paper. The second half was a reJaiivcly 
normal basketball contest, and UCLA 
won 19-17, which does not say much for 
shootingabiliticsin those days. That same 
year Kansas clogged up a Mi.s.souri -siar's 
favorite shooting area, so the Tigers re- 
treated to their baekeourt and sulked. 
The two teams casually stood around at 
cilher end of the court. Finally four Mis- 
souri players sat down and four Kansas 
players did the same, leaving one Jay- 
hawk standing watch. “Phog Allen loved 
the game too much to continue the trav- 
esty. and wc w ent after them in the second 
half." a Kansas player remembered. 
"Missouri won 26-22." Those two 1932 
games were instrumental in getting a rule 
passed, beginning the next season, that 
the ball must be brought across the half- 
court line within 10 seconds. 

Even the pros have had stalls. Western 
Kentucky Coach Johnny Oldham played 
for the 1 on W ayne Pistons in 1951. the 
year they dillydallied at Minneapolisand 
beat the mighty Lakers 19-lX. “But we 
had to light our way to the dressing 
rooms after that game." he said. "! was 
the high scorer w iih five point.s, and I got 
taken out of the game by the coach be- 
cause 1 tock a 15-footer. Even though I 
hit the shot, I was told that it was too 
far. . . . We played the stall because wc 
maintained that Minneapolis was using 
an illegal zone defense." 

Soon after that, the National Basket- 
ball Association ruled that the offensive 
team must take a shot within 24 seconds 
or lose possession of the ball, and the 
league installed easily \ isiblc, neon-num- 
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eral clocks to tick off the precious time. 
College coaches who want to put some 
antifreeze into the NCAA basketball 
rules arc now in favor of a clock, too, 
although not necessarily for the same 
time period that the pros use. "We need 
rules that will prevent inaction more 
than anything else," said UCLA's Wood- 
en. who indicated he favors a 30-second 
clock. But he added that any such rule 
change probably would not be passed 
while Alcindor is at UCLA. He was no 
doubt correct. Rules are passed to handi- 
cap basketball's giants, not to aid them. 

No other college coach has anyone as 
tall or as effective as Alcindor. yet 
Wooden is not alone in wanting a clock 
(one set for 30 seconds already is re- 
quired in international amateur play). 
Kentucky's Adolph Rupp does, too, but 
"only after a team has made no attempt 


to score within one minute. And the 
clock should stay in effect only until the 
last three minutes. That would give a 
team a chance to protect its lead." Old- 
ham of Western Kentucky agrees. Sur- 
prisingly, slowdown artist Lou Henson 
of New Mexico Stale wants to be a clock 
watcher, too. "We've been holding the 
ball a lot this year because we're so small, 
and maybe you'd expect me to favor the 
stall." he said. "But actually I don't. 
We're trying to make a favorable im- 
pression on the public, and 1 don't be- 
lieve fans enjoy a slow ganie. We be- 
lieve it's up to us to get the boys to 
compete," 

"I'm certain some coaches use the 
stall merely to keep the margin respec- 
table," said Fred Taylor of Ohio State, 
another advocate of the 30-sccond clock. 
"They know, going into certain games, 


that they have little or no chance to w-in, 
and they further know that if they get 
into a basclinc-to-baseline chase they'll 
get run out of the place." 

The roster of coaches who favor 
some sort of clock also includes Vic Bu- 
bas of Duke, Ray Mears of Tennessee, 
Roy Skinner of Vanderbilt and Ken 
Norton of Manhattan. But for the pres- 
ent. at least, they w ill have to depend on 
their own wristwatches. The stall will 
stay — or at least be available. A Sports 
iLLtSTRATED suTvcy of ollicials, coaches 
and ex-coaches showed that there is over- 
whelming antipathy toward any sort of 
lime limit on freezing the ball. There 
were 15 for some type of clock, seven 
undecided and more than 60 against. 
"I'm the area representative on the rules 
committee for coaches.” said Villa- 
nova's Jack Kraft, "and 1 can tell you 

fonlinufil 


The coach lets the air out of the ball, cobwebs begin to form around the baskets, players catch up on their press notices— this is a sport? 
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STALLBALL conilnued 


now lhat of the 1 30 or so schools in the 
area there was only one coach who sug- 
gested a lime limit.” 

One reason is that stall games are rela- 
tively rare, and most coaches feel their 
shooters are loo quick on the trigger al- 
ready. Dr. EdwardSteit?, athletic director 
at Springlicld College and top researcher 
for NCAA basketball coaches, has sta- 
tistics going back to 1956, which show 
that at the college level the ball has 
changed hands within 10 seconds (back- 
court and front-court, shots and turn- 
overs) 94.3^c of ihe time. Within 30 sec- 
onds the ball has changed hands 99.68"c 
of the time. “Change without research 
is fallacious." said Dr. Steitz. "Our lig- 
ures show that since I960 field-goal at- 
tempts are up two-and-one-half .shots 
per game.” 

In addition there already are rules 


concerning "lack of sufficient action,” 
and if they were properly enforced there 
would at least be less standing around in 
stall games and some thawing of the 
freeze. There would be running, chasing 
and attempts at ball stealing. Rule 10. 
Section 1 says, "A team shall not delay 
the game ... by allowing the game to 
develop into an actionlcss contest.” 
Teams must be "reasonably active” in 
trying to get the ball if on defense, or 
advance the ball if on offense. 

"Under our present rules you can't 
stall.” said John Benington of Michigan 
State. "If you hold the ball, the rules say 
the defense must come out and force 
you to advance it. So there can't be a 
30-16 game unless the defense doesn't 
come out." 

Norvall Neve, commissioner of the 
Missouri Valley Conference, disagrees 


slightly: "It's perfectly possible to stall 
by moving the ball from the midcourt 
area into the front-court area and then 
back out. No rule violation is involved. 
But the lack of action rules do enforce 
movement of the ball. A man can't just 
stand out beyond the frec-lhrow line, 
holding the ball or dribbling it. So a 
team may not do much shooting, but it 
can't refuse to move the ball.” 

Most coaches do not want college 
basketball to emulate the nonstop NBA 
teams, which race up and down the 
court and lire at will. The coaches want 
to keep the variety of defenses (including 
the zone) and keep their own hands on 
the gearshifts — drive, reverse, low and 
even park. “The pro teams playso much 
alike,” said Hoaston's Guy Lewis, “that 
a player can be traded from one team 
to another between halves and never 
miss a pass.” 

"If they put the 24-second rule in, 
UCLA won't lose a game in three 
years,"said Michigan State's Benington. 
"Upsets would be something of the 
past. The teams with the big recruiting 
programs would win, and the little guy 
wouldn't have a chance. And if they took 
the 24-.second rule out of pro basketball, 
Philadelphia and Boston wouldn't win 
all the tinie, They've got Chamberlain 
and Russell to get the ball for them, so 
they Just lire away.” 

" If a 24- or 30-second law was adopted, 
I imagine everybody would play a zone 
defense." said Bclko of Oregon, 
"and force the offense to take the 20-foot 
shot. When everybody adopts a zone to 
force more outside shooting you have 
then taken the driving shot out of 
basketball. You can't drive against a 
good zone.'’ 

Ray Meyer, the veteran DcPaul coach, 
sympathized with UCLA and other 
"have" schools, but added, "When we 
had George Mikan we had the same 
thing happen to us. We just had to go 
out and get the ball.” 

"A team not prepared to do a good 
jobof pressing is inviting a stall, or delay, 
game.” said Te.x Winter of Kansas State. 
"Today a team should be prepared with 
half- and full-court man-io-man and 
zone presses. If you are not so prepared, 
then you don't de.serve to win.” 

UCLA, of course, is so prepared, but 
if it chooses to counter a freeze with a 
freeze of its own, fans better prepare to 
wear their thermal underwear until Al- 
cindor turns pro. end 
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The Super 
Golfer: 

We put one together to show 
you howwe made ourScotch. 

Right from the first tcc. the ball 
vvf'vf kept our eye on is taste, and 
we followed through with quality. 
Bottled in Scotland, 100 Pipers is 
a clearly modern Scotch that flows 
out of a great old tradition. Light 
but not thin, round with no edge 
to it, it has a forthright character 
that’s interesting and memorable. 

So the following we’ve picked up 
isn’t too surprising. lot of Scotch 
drinkers are finding that 100 Pipers 
tastes the way they’ve always 
wished Scorch would. And many 
who’ve never tried Scotch before 
say that 100 Pipers has the taste 
they’ve been hoping for. 

\Vc tested hundreds of different 
ways of putting together Scot- 
land’s finest whiskies before we 
found what we were after. Many 
of our combinations had only part 
ofthc taste we wan ted forlOOl’ipers. 

But it took us 20 years to get 
the whole in one. 



100 PIPERS 

Scotch by Seagram 

EVMV UROP BOTH to IN SCOIXAND 
miaiDANOlMDIRIlPiV ,IA1.K \M OIIiaU«llOMPA 
UtNUtUHVII.>l •Hlicr. K rujOf 







PART 2 MY FRIEND ARNOLD PALMER 

by MARK H. McCORMACK 


EVOLUTION OF A GOLF TYCOON 

He detests arguments, hates to say no and thinks the best place for money is safely in the bank, but he 
is also an astute executive who has parlayed his unequaled popularity into a muttimillion-dollar enterprise 


S omething that every professional 
golfer dreams of is one day being 
able to walk into a golf shop at any 
course in the world and see a whole rack 
of clubs with his name engraved on them. 
It is the best way a golfer has of being 
reminded that he has accomplished some- 
thing special in his career. Those new, 
polished, autographed clubs represent 
the ultimate satisfaction that comes from 
having been good enough to w in so many 
tournaments that a manufacturing com- 
pany wanted to market hix name. One 
must understand this aspect of a pro 
golfer's hopes — and especially Palmer’s 
— in order to appreciate fully the saga of 
Arnold Palmer and the Wilson Sporting 
Goods Company. In a curious way, it 
was Palmer's association with Wilson, 
and the strange ending of that associa- 
tion, which probably did more to make 
him the biggest business success in the 
history of the sport than anything he 
ever did with a golf club. 

Arnold became officially associated 
w ith Wilson almost the minute he turned 
pro in 1954. Like every other young play- 
er. he was pleased at the prospect of 
going on the tour w-ith his own big golf 
bag, one that would say, “Arnold Palm- 
er— Wilson Sporting Goods Co.” Ail 
young pros arc proud to become mem- 


bers of a "staff” right away. It looks as if 
they are important, as if they belong. 

The large sporting goods companies 
actively recruit young players the way 
highly competitive pro football clubs go 
after college athletes. This recruiting 
sometimes begins when the golfers are 
still amateurs. The best amateurs frequent- 
ly are catered to by company repre.scnta- 
tives, receive equipment that cannot be 
free under the rules of amateur golf — 
but w ho knows when payment is made? — 
and often citd up playing with the same 
line of equipment as pros that they did 
a.s amateurs. When the golfers turn pro 
the companies sign them to contracts, 
furnish them with clubs, balls, bags, 
gloves and a little cash, and root for them 
to become winners, the bigger the better. 
It is without doubt a fair and equitable 
system for the average touring pro today. 
It was a fair system for every pro 20 years 
ago. But applying the business rules of 
20 years ago to a Palmer is not so fair. 

Surely, if Palmer had not become the 
superb player that he did. he would be 
wonderfully content with Wilson today. 
He would still be phoning up good old 
Joe Wolfe, the Wilson player representa- 
tive, to ask for a new w edge or a different 
bag — he is tired of the giant white one 
with the red script and wonders why he 

O I9i7 Ti<n« Inc. All 'ighit rew'vnd 


can’t have a black one with red block 
letters. Wilson probably would have 
been the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to him. As things turned out, Wil- 
son Mv/j one of the best things that hap- 
pened to Palmer, but not in a way that 
anybody could have guessed. 

When 1 first began represcntingArnold 
on an overall basis — which was in late 
1959 — one of the things 1 did was review 
all of his contracts, at least all of them 1 
could find. The most important of these 
was the mcat-and-potatoes contract, the 
one with Wilson, At this point Arnold 
had already won the 1958 Masters, had 
won 14 other tournaments and had been 
the PGA’s leading money-w inner. Yet his 
Wilson contract was. in effect, the same 
as it had been in November 1954, when 
he first signed up. 

The royalty rate was. 1 felt, startlingly 
low. It was a worldwide contract, mean- 
ing Arnold could not make a nickel any- 
where without Wilson's approval. It was 
littered with restrictive clauses. For ex- 
ample. one stipulated that any time Ar- 
nold endorsed another product — be it 
soapsuds, toothpaste or breakfast cereal 
— Wilson had to be mentioned ("I start 
off every morning, folks, with a hearty 
bowl of Crunchy Corn Crackles and my 
trusty Wilson wedge"). conunued 
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PALMER ronli/tufd 


When Arnold signed that three-year 
contract back in 1954 he did not have a 
penny, so it is certainly fair to say that he 
needed Wilson a lot more than Wilson 
needed him. In the first three years of the 
contract he got about S5,CC0 a year from 
W'ilson. This was a significant amount 
of money lo Arnold, since his total win- 
nings in the same period a%eraged only 
S20.(H)0 a year. But when the contract 
came up for renewal in the fall of 1957, 
Arnold should have been more cautious. 
On Sept. 25, 1957 he signed a letter with 
Wilson that, he told me. renewed his con- 
tract for another three years. 

Now. I do not believe that Arnold 
Palmer really read any contract that he 
signed with aiiyhody — ever— and he cer- 
tainly did not seem too interested in the 
Wilson subject when I first brought it 
up with him early in I960. Since I had 
been reviewing all of his alTairs, and the 
Wilson contract seemed inequitable to 
me. 1 simply said lo him one day. "Ar- 
nold. you really ought to familiarize 
yourself concerning your position with 
Wilson. It does not seem to be a very 
good deal the way things stand. I beliese 
we can negotiate a far better contract.” 

And he said. "Oh, let's talk about it 
some other time. They are nice people, 
and I'm sure they arc willing to go along 
with whatever is fair to everybody." Ar- 
nold recalled that Fred Bowman (then 
the president of Wilson) once told him, 
"Arnold, if at any time you want to get 
out of this, don’t worry about a thing. 
We want you to know that if you aren’t 
happy, we don’t want you with us- and 
you’ve got our handshake on that." Be- 
sides. he said, several people at Wilson 
had mentioned to him that the company 
was making big plans to come out with a 
more prestigious club for him than the 
Palmer-autographed model it had been 
marketing through retail stores. 

In the weeks that followed 1 continued 
to press the Wilson matter with him. 
Judging by the papers he had — Arnold's 
files were, dare I say, incomplete — there 
were no other obligations to W'ilson. 
Did he have any? "No, 1 don't think so,” 
said Arnold. "Theremay have been some- 
thing about I96J. but whatever it was. it 
was not important. If there is any prob- 
lem we'll just talk to them and get it fixed 
(he way we want it. There won’t be any 
trouble. They told me so.” 

Palmer went back to playing golf, 
some of the best golf of his life. He won 
the Palm Springs Desert Golf Classic and 


the Texas. Baton Rouge and Pensacola 
opens. Then, in the second week of April, 
he won the Masters again. That did it. 
There was not a hotter commodity in 
sport than Arnold Palmer. The offers 
came pouring in, and soon Arnold 
himself realized that his lifewasgoingto 
become more complex, like it or not. 

One big reason was that we were ap- 
proached by a man named Jack Harkins 
of First Flight. Harkins wanted to mar- 
ket a top-quality pro-shop-only line of 
clubs that Arnold himself would design, 
assuming that Arnold did not want to 
renew w iih Wilson \\hen his contract was 
up in November I960. We had. of course 
informed Wilson we were talking lo 
Harkins. 

By the middle of May. Harkins and 
I had worked out the details of a con- 
tract with First Flight. It would, in es- 
sence. have given Arnold 5150,000 mini- 
mum against some very attractive royal- 
ly rales on clubs and balls for a five-year 
period, fn addition. Palmer would have 
become a director of First Flight and 
received a slock option that Harkins 
euphorically claimed would probably be 
worth half a million dollars. There were 
also bonuses, such as 55,000 for winning 
the Masters or the Open, as compared 
to Wilson's 51.000 bonus for the Mas- 
ters and 52,000 for the Open. 

Fine. But what Wilson did not remind 
Arnold of — or inform me of — was that it 
did indeed have another three-year op- 
tion on Palmer. (In effect, this meant 
that the terms under which Wilson signed 
Arnold as a rookie in 1954 eventually ap- 
plied for nine years.) Now the question 
was a simple one. Arnold felt he had a 
personal understanding with Wilson. He 
wanted a prestige tine of clubs and a 
contract commensurate with his status 
in the sport. He assumed he would get 
it, based on his recollection of his early 
assurances from his friends at Wilson. 
But. unfortunately, his friends were no 
longer in positions of power. 

Right after the I960 Tournament of 
Champions, Arnold and I had a con- 
ference with Wilson executives in Chi- 
cago. It began with demonstrations of all 
the things Wilson planned to do to pro- 
mote the Arnold Palmer equipment line. 

We heard, over and over, that Arnold 
was going to make a fortune with Wil- 
son. Finally, after nearly two hours, I 
asked Bill Holmes, the new president of 
Wilson, a key question: 

"If Arnold requested a release from 


his Wilson contract based upon the as- 
surance given to him by Wilson officials 
.some time back, would you grant the 
release to him?” 

There was silence, the three seconds 
of silence that comes after a terrible so- 
cial blunder has been committed. 

"No." said Holmes. "We would not.” 

1 did not blame them for wanting to 
keep Arnold and, because of the 1957 
option clau.se, they had him. But. un- 
derstandably, they also wanted him 
happy and hoped he would renew again 
in 1963 since, at the lime, he was the only 
top golfer around — Gary Player had not 
emerged and Jack Nicklaus was still an 
amateur. Late in the meeting Holmes 
turned to Arnold and said something 
like: 

"You know. Arnold, what we ought 
to do is renegotiate your contract and 
get all of those insignilicant things out 
that bother Mark. Let's think in terms 
of a long-term agreement between us. 
say 10 years maybe, one which will be 
satisfactory to all concerned." 

Arnold was happy. On the way out 
he gave me a lecture. He said that after 
all was said and done he was going lo 
get a ncw‘ contract that would be line 
with him. and I was going to gel the 
things in it that needed to be in. and he 
was going to get a belter tine of equip- 
ment, and he was still with Wilson, a 
big name, and his life was all set and 
well-organized. 

While I got to work drafting versions 
of a new Wilson contract, Arnold re- 
turned to the fairways and promptly 
won the U.S. Open at Cherry Hills in 
Denver. With that he became, instead 
of a mere hot commodity, an immortal 
in alligator shoes. E Ic made birdies while 
f made revisions in Wilson contracts, 
and they made revisions in my revisions. 
Slowly but surely progress was made. We 
asked for a slightly increased royalty 
rate, and they agreed. We asked for the 
elimination of those endorsement 
clauses, and they agreed. We asked for 
Arnold’s income to be deferred into the 
future, and they agreed to that. And we 
asked for a split-dollar life-insurance 
plan for him, and they agreed. But it 
was still a good contract for W'ilson, and 
not much of one for Arnold. 

The more I thought about it. the more 
1 wanted to have a long, long talk with 
Arnold about his philosophy and his 
general thoughts about the future — 
something wc had never done before. 
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The opportunity came on a December 
night in 1960 that 1 will never forget. 
Arnold and 1 flew into New York in a 
wild snowstorm, becoming in from Flor- 
ida and 1 from Cleveland. It was bitter 
cold, a night out of a Russian novel. Wc 
were staying at The Plaza hotel, and 
walked across the street to the old Trad- 
er Vic's for dinner. When we finished 
eating I began what must have sounded 
like a long-planned speech. It was. 

“Arnold,” I said, "you must make 
one of those decisions that few people 
ever have the opportunity to make. You 
have a chance to become a very rich 
man. Going with Wilson under the terms 
of this particular contract is taking a 
very conservative route. Wilson is not 
making any substantial concessions. I 
want to make this clear to you, because 
five years from now you may wonder 
why you have not made more money, 
big money, the kind that Hogan and 
Nelson and Snead never had the oppor- 
tunity to make. You'll do as well as they 
did — which is not bad, believe me. You 


will have a nice income, probably S75,- 
000 a year, which is a lot of money, more 
than most people can spend and more 
than you ever thought of earning five 
years ago. But look at it this way. Sup- 
pose you could become truly wealthy, 
and 1 mean in such a way that you would 
be worth as much or more after you quit 
playing as you arc while you play. It's 
something to think about." 

It sure was. I continued. 

“Wilson does not need you the way 
younger companies do. You could earn 
a great deal more by going with some- 
one like First Flight. And don't worry 
about First Flight being a top company. 
Your name will make it one. But there is 
an even better way. You could follow 
Ben Hogan's example and set up your 
own company. You are that big.” 

Arnold thought for a long while. I 
could sec that he was realizing time had 
at last blocked him in. He had to make 
a decision, and now. We probably would 
not get to have another of these con- 
versations for some time. You don't get 


Arnold's lengthy attention to trouble- 
some matters that often. I don't. No- 
body does. Signing with Wilson for 10 
years certainly would mean the end of 
any larger plans. It was a moment in 
which a man was being asked to put a 
limit on his life and his desires. What 
might he want five years from now? In 
the rapidly changing world in which wc 
live, might he want a rocket ship and not 
be able to buy it? Or, more modestly, but 
just as absurd as of that night, a twin- 
engine jet all his own? 

Arnold's answer did not come as a 
surprise. "Mark," he said, “I'm basically 
a conservative person. All you are saying 
may be true. But these Wilson people 
are extremely big in the industry. They 
have treated me very nicely for the past 
few years. I realize I could probably 
make a lot more money going some 
other route, but I'd feel more comfort- 
able not turning my back on them. I'd 
appreciate it if you would go along with 
them and try to work it out.” 

That was it as far as both of us were 
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concerned. The big decision had been 
made. For belier or worse. Arnold was 
going to slay with Wilson for the rest of 
his career. Who could have guessed that 
Wilson & Co. itself was about to become 
solely re.sponsiblc for the formation of 
Arnold Palmer. Inc.? 

After being approved by the lesser ex- 
ecutives at Wilson Sporting Goods, the 
new Palmer contract needed a final O.K., 
this one from Judge James D. Cooney, 
the venerable and autocratic chairman 
of the board of Wilson & Co., the meat- 
packing giant of which the sporting- 
goods operation is only a small subsidi- 
ary. The judge took one look at the 
deferred-income provision, which would 
have given U'ilson the use of Arnold’s 
money for 10 years, and said no. As 1 
understood it later, he said no Wilson 
executive had a deferred-income plan or 
a splii-dollar insurance program, so why 
the hell should he give one to a golf pro? 
Besides, didn't Wilson already have a 
contract with this fellow Palmer? Well, 
why should it make a lot of concessions 
and write another one? This, in spite of 
the fact that his own executives had been 
working for months on the contract and 
that he himself had once led Arnold to 
understand that a satisfactory long-term 
contract should be written. 

On Feb. 7 [ got the news, and f remem- 
ber thinking Arnold was going to have to 
become a businessman whether he liked 
it or not. Within days wc began consider- 
ing the formation of the Arnold Palmer 
Ciolf Company, which would sell Ar- 
nold’s own clubs. In order to start as 
quickly as possible, we tried to buy up 
the W ilson option in March of 1962 for 
what 1 thought was a fantastic price. On 
March 22 of that year Arnold wrote Judge 
Cooney that the rejection of the pro- 
posed new contiacl "convinced me that 
insofar as W jfson was concerned. 1 was 
nothing more than a name to be ex- 
ploited as they saw lit with no regard to 
my thoughts, wishes or ideas. . . , 

"I am sure you will recall the meeting 
that you and 1 had ... in the summer 
of i960 during the course of w hich you 
said to me that you felt it was not in the 
best interests of Wilson or of Arnold 
Palmer to remain associated in the event 
that either of us was unhappy. . . 

"The only practical thing to do at this 
time is to seek some way to terminate 
this relationship as soon as possible, as 
to further continue it would obviously 
work to no one's benefit.” 


With that. Arnold offered: 

1) To return "every nickel” that the 
Wilson Spoiling Cioods Company had 
ever paid him. (VN'c estimated this at 
about S75.000, ) 

2) To purchase from Wilson the entire 
existing inventory of Arnold Palmer 
clubs and balls, or 

3) To agree that, if Wilson would per- 
mit Palmer to market his own new clubs, 
Palmer would reimburse W ilson for any 
amount which the sale of Palmer pro- 
only clubs and balls damaged the sate 
of Wilson s Palmer clubs. 

The answer to the olTer. which I esti- 
mate amounted to about S500.000. was 
no. Whatever Wilson was now attempt- 
ing to get from the Palmer situation, it 
did not seem to be money. Wilson made 
us wait out the end of its option — Oel. 
31. 1963 — but since (hat day Arnold has 
been in big business. The keystone has 
been the Arnold Palmer Ciolf Company, 
the existence of which gives Arnold great 
personal satisfaction. 


ft IS perfectly logical that a famous golf 
professional should end up having clubs 
marketed under his name. But there is 
no precedent for a sports figure becom- 
ing the center of the kind of merchan- 
dising empire that surrounds Arnold 
Palmer today. It stems from exhibitions, 
endorsements and publishing ventures, 
has evolved into the development of new’ 
corporations far from the field of golf 
and dw arfs the enterprises that any oth- 
er aihlcie has ever undertaken, much 
less been successful with. A great deal of 
what has happened comes down to the 
use of a name, a name that implies qual- 
ity. We are a society conditioned by ad- 
vertising — we react instinctively to 
names. The name projects an image, and 
the image sells. Being a winner and 
being personable has given Arnold a 
name and an image that are in demand. 

As a result, it is now- possible not only 
to play your golf with Palmer clubs while 
dressed from cleat to umbrella tip in 
Palmer clothes made in the U.S.. Canada, 
New' Zealand, Australia. Flong Kong. Ja- 
pan. France or South Africa, but to have 
the Palmer image at your elbow in count- 
less other ways. You can buy your insur- 
ance from a Palmer agency, stay in a 
Palmer-owned motel, buy a Palmer lot 
to build your home on. push a Palmer- 
approved lawn mower, read a Palmer 
book, newspaper column or pamphlet. 


be catered to by a Palmer maid, listen to 
Palmer music and send your suit to a 
Palmer dry cleaner. You can shave with 
his lather, spray on his deodorant, drink 
his favorite soft drink, fly his preferred 
airline, buy his approved corporate jet, 
cat his candy bar, order your siiKk ccr- 
lilicates through him and cut up with 
his power tools. 

My job through all of this has been to 
serve as a policeman of sorts— to be the 
fellow who sifted through and some- 
times sought out the offers and oppor- 
tunities. casting aside the bad ones, 
looking more carefully into the attractive 
ones and laughing with Arnold at the 
lidiculous ones. 1 am also the man who 
says no for him. because Arnold hales to 
say no. Ask liim to do something and he 
will answer. "I sure will, if I can. I’d 
really like to,” rather than disappoint 
you with a no. And, of course, I do the 
contract bargaining for him. He detests 
this aspect of business. Only once can 1 
recall him sitting in on a contract session, 
and he got so upset 1 thought he might 
hit somebody. "Never get me in one of 
those again. Mark." he told me. and I 
haven’t. 

I can best .sum up what has been our 
general business philosophy w Uh a memo 
1 once wrote to a manufacturer who 
wanted to put out an Arnold Palmer golf 
shoe. We liked the company , but the sug- 
gested royalty to Arnold was too low 
and. in telling the gentleman that. I said, 
"Regardless of w hat you pay for Arnold 
Palmer, it would be much less than what 
you would have to pay to build a brand 
name from the beginning. Arnold Palm- 
er i\ a brand name." And that is the 
thing you have to remember when you 
begin towondcr: How did Arnold Palm- 
er ever get into . . . ? 

The brand-name principle has been our 
basic business approach over the past six 
years, and the results arc astonishing. 
IJuring that period Arnold’s annual in- 
di\ idual income has totaled well into six 
figures. The products in which he hasa di- 
rect interest, cither through ow nership or 
licensing arrangements, arc reporting 
sales close to SIS million annually, and 
his ow n companies have an annual pay- 
roll approaching three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars. 

A basic breakdown of Arnold’s busi- 
nesses is not complicated {sve chart, page 
35). First, there is the Arnold Palmer 
Golf Company in Chattanooga, one of 
the two primary U.S. organizations. The 
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Other is Arnold Palmer Enterprises, Inc., 
with headquarters in Cleveland and of- 
fices in Los Angeles, New York and 
Pleasantville, N.J. 

Arnold is president of both Arnold 
Palmer Golf Company and Arnold Palm- 
er Enterprises, Inc. and is the largest 
stockholder. I am executive vice-presi- 
dent of both and the second largest stock- 
holder. There are also some other com- 
panies: Palmac, which is in the insur- 
ance business; Arnold Palmer Company 
of Australia Pty. Ltd., which is an Aus- 
tralian operation in partnership with 
Dunlop; and Robsbur, which is involved 
with — don't laugh — dry cleaning. Now 
let's go back a few years. 

One of our first endeavors involved 
clothing, and in a way Palmer's whole 
excursion into the sportswear field began 
because of Bill Casper's pants size. This 
was in 1959. when I was working with 
an organization called National Sports 
Management, Inc. and hoped to estab- 
lish business connections for several of 
the touring pros, among them Palmer. 
After Casper won the 1959 U.S. Open at 


Winged Foot, wc made a mailing to 
various clothing manufacturers who had 
done some advertising in the golf maga- 
zines, hoping to work out some endorse- 
ments for Bill. 

One of the men who received the mail- 
ing was Bill Saul of Sunstate Slacks in 
Tampa. I remember his calling me long 
distance at the Carling tournament at 
the Seneca Golf Course in Cleveland. 

“Mr. McCormack.'' he said. “Sunstate 
would be interested in an arrangement 
with one of your players, but, frankly, 
even though Casper is the U.S. Open 
champion, he's, well, he's too fat to 
model slacks.” 

He then suggested Palmer. We agreed, 
and Arnold subsequently received a roy- 
alty on the slacks, with a nominal guar- 
antee. Most professional golfers enter 
into similar arrangements and let it go at 
that, simply renewing the contract at a 
later date and being pleased that when 
they show up at various tournaments 
there is another shipment of "free*' slacks 
waiting for them in the locker room. But 
bigger things seemed possible here. A 


year later other clothing licenses were 
granted, and sales began to soar. In 1 964 
Arnold bought up all rights from Sunstate 
so that he could control the entire sports- 
wear line, and by the end of 1966 the 
clothing operations were grossing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars a year. 

So much for new clothes. But who 
would want Arnold Palmer to do his 
laundry? Would Palmer's pressing and 
dry cleaning eliminate a chronic slice? 
Would towels and shorts and shirts being 
rinsed whiter by Palmer cut down on 
three-putt greens? 1 confess 1 was slightly 
surprised when Sidney B. Wood, the ex- 
tennis star, wrote to me asking if we might 
get together to discuss Palmer and a 
“laundry idea." But Wood was going to 
leach us something that wc still did not 
fully understand. Mis theory was simple 
—and one he himself had tested years 
before. “If you have a close friend open- 
ing a laundry, you will certainly send 
him your laundry, won't you? Arnold 
Palmer has thousands of fans who will 
give him their business because very few 
people arc continuously happy with the 
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laundries and cleaning places they use.” 

You can imagine Arnold's reaction 
when I told him he ought to get into the 
laundry business. “This is crazy," he said. 
“People are going to becoming up to me 
in the clubhouse and saying I ruined 
their pants.” The other touring pros also 
thought it was a laugh. “The only pro 
golfer I would send my laundry to is 
Chen Ching-Po." cracked Dave Marr. 

The more wc considered it, however, 
the more we thought that Sidney could 
be right — people might send their cloth- 
ing to Arnold Palmer. We were looking 
for an investment about then, so we set 
up the Palmer laundry (“Trust us with 
your flimsiest and finest") and Palmer 
dry cleaning and Palmer maid service 
(“Let Arnold Palmer brush aside your 
household cares") in New York. Later a 
new company was formed to handle the 
franchising of Arnold Palmer dry-clean- 
ing centers. The centers use the Palmer 
name, have a golf dwor and dress their 
countermen in green jackets. The opera- 
tion has been very successful. By the end 
of 1966 there were more than 100 Palmer 
dry cleaning centers in the U.S., and a 
projection showed that in the next 10 
years there may be as many as 2.000 of 
them. More important, it was found that 
while the average new dry-cleaning shop 
needs eight to nine months to become 
profitable, the Palmer shops were break- 
ing even after nine or 10 weeks. What 
Sidney Wood knew, and we all learned, 
was that if two dry-cleaning shops are 
going to open in the same block and one 
is called Arnold Palmer's and the other is 
Jack Smith's, it is the Palmer shop that a 
new customer is more likely to try. 

This, in turn, meant that any field is 
feasible for an Arnold Palmer franchise. 
Nothing would, by definition, rule out 
Arnold Palmer soap or Arnold Palmer 
floristsor Arnold PalnierChristmas trees. 
Each would havea slight edge on its com- 
petitor, Arnold Palmer Christmas trees? 
That's right. J. C. Penney has made a 
thorough study of the possibility of mar- 
keting Palmer trees for the 1967 Christ- 
mas season. 

A somewhat similar operation is that 
of Arnold Palmer Putting Courses. Inc., 
which has subsequently gone into golf 
ranges, golf schools and other franchise 
programs, includinga backyard ice-skat- 
ing rink that converts into a putting 
course in the summer. There arc now 1 30 
Arnold Palmer putting courses in the 
U.S., plus 10 in Japan, several in Can- 
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ada and South Africa and some just 
opening in Great Britain, and 25 driving 
ranges and nine golf schools. 

Arnold has two other involvements of 
major proportions off the golf course. 
One is with Noxzema, which is test-mar- 
keting a line of Arnold Palmer after- 
shave lotion, cologne and deodorant 
called Swing. (“Swing is a deodorant 
lhai'll stay with me even when the action 
comes hot and fast.") A six-figure fee is 
being paid while Noxzema finds out in 
the next two years whether the products 
will be successful. The other is a new 
contract with the Ford Motor Company, 
for which Arnold and Arnold Palmer 
Enterprises will perform promotional 
activities. 

All of these things constitute major 
sources of income for Arnold in addi- 
tion to the prize money he wins in tour- 
naments, but there have been many other 
ventures and adventures. 

Once Arnold endorsed a driving net 
for the Tigrett Industries of Jackson. 
Tenn. This was back in I960. We set up 
a photographic session that was also to 
serve as a final test of the product at 
the Mobile (Ala.) Municipal Golf Course 
during the Mobile Sertoma Open. Sev- 
eral of us stood around proudly while 
the net was stretched out. Photogra- 
phers were poised as Arnold teed up a 
bail, took his stance and slammed the 
ball — straight through the net. The ball 
soared directly toward a group of four 
pros who were standing on the 18th 
green about 50 yards behind the net but, 
thank goodness, it missed them. Some 
improvements were made in the net be- 
fore it went on the market. 

Did you ever buy a hi-fi album en- 
titled Arnold Palmer Presenrs Music for 
Swingin' Golfersi You did? Congratu- 
lations. because nobody else did. 1 have 
an office filled with them. And you can’t 
make improvements on a record. 

Wonder Bread once offered Arnold 
a fine deal. 1 thought. He was to receive 
53,500 for simply reciting a standard 
commercial on television — which was 
pretty good in 1960. This was another 
of my early coups. 

"Wonder Bread tastes great . . . and 
toasts great, too." Arnold would say on 
camera. "It helps me be a Wonder Win- 
ner.” The only problem was that the 20- 
poini contract insisted that in the ad 
copy Arnold’s wife and children had to 
be mentioned. It had to be implied that 
Winnie thought it toasted great, too, 

eondnued 
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and so did the Wunderkinder, Peggy and 
Amy. Arnold refused, just as he has 
whenever the question of using his fam- 
ily has come up. He doesn't believe 
in it. 

It was about this same time — 1961. I 
would guess— that I was sitting at home 
in Cleveland one night glancing through 
the latest issue of Life magazine and was 
stunned to sec Arnold's name in the head- 
line of a Heinz ad. 1 called in my wife, 
Nancy, and read aloud: 

“‘Leading a gypsy's life, so to speak,’ 
says Golf Star Arnold Palmer. Tve had 
to develop a kind of system for picking 
good spots to cat. One almost sure tip- 
olT. I've found, is a bottle of Heinz Ketch- 
up on the tables or counter.”’ 

I went into an A-1 tirade. ! had not 
given Heinz permission to use Arnold’s 
name in any ads. I could hardly wait to 
get to the oflicc the next morning to 
write one of those letters that says, "I 
am attorney for Arnold Palmer and 1 
am completely shocked . . 

Not too many days later I was even 
more shocked. 1 received a testy letter 
from the Heinz legal department, and 
attached was a copy of a contract signed 
by Arnold almost a year earlier. "We 
can only conclude you do not have in 
your possession . . their letter said, 
among other things. This is one way of 
learning early that your client is not al- 
ways going to recall everything he docs. 

"Oh. don't get upset,” Arnold said. 
“I remember giving a friend a verbal 
O.K. for an ad a long time ago. They 
paid me S500 for it, you know. That's 
not bad.” 

"But you signed a contract for a year.” 

1 said. "Do you remember getting the 
money for it? And do you get paid for 
every ad or just once?” 

"Listen, Mark, that's your depart- 
ment,” Arnold said. 

Arnold was right, of course, on all 
counts. He was right to sign the contract, 
because it is exactly the kind of contract 
sports figures have been signing heed- 
lessly for years. He was right to forget 
he had signed, because his business is 
swinging a driver, not keeping track of 
contracts. And he was right to think 
that since 1 now managed his affairs. 
Heinz was my worry, not his. It was my 
responsibility to establish and protect 
the value of the Palmer name. 

Now that it has been well established 
that the Palmer name will sell, there 
seems to be no end to the products with 
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which he is asked to associate himself. 
Arnold and I used to laugh off hundreds 
of proposals, but the lesson we learned 
from the dry-cleaning business has 
made us think at least twice before 
saying no. 

At various times Arnold has been ap- 
proached about starting an Arnold Pal- 
mer Aero Club, Inc., a credit-card com- 
pany. endorsing a Bar-B-O Grill. Ben- 
Gay, Dristan, Colgate Rapid Shave, hair 
tonic, suntan oil, talcum pow'der and a 
deodorant in plastic containers molded 
in his likeness. Caron's Pour un Homme 
wanted him for a cologne. Chantilly 
smelled profit in him, and Zizanie by 
Carmel Myers ("Once a wicked siren of 
the films." she wrote, “who was clasped 
in the ardent embraces of such idols as 
Rudolph Valentino and John Barry- 
more . . .”) thought a business alliance 
would be nice. 

He has been asked to submit his "fa- 
vorite recipe” to Betrer Homes and Gar- 
dens (What can you say about steak and 
potatoes?), to start a Dial-a-Lesson serv- 
ice in Phoenix, like Dial-a-Praycr and 
Dial-ihe-W'eather, to have the umbrella 
trademark of his companies — a trade- 
mark, by the way. that has no history 
orsignilicance; it just looked nice — some- 
how made into the spikes of golf shoes, 
to endorse a squeeze ball (for strength), 
a grip groover, an isometric kit and 
food bars containing 200 calorics each. 

He has been asked to drive a golf bail 
into a television screen to prove it would 
not break— he did. and it didn't — to film 
a series on golf for the National Guard, 
to purchase a yacht basin, to endorse 
houseboats, children's toys, bag tags, 
coin-operated games, a walking stick 
and creme de menthe. 

He has been asked to sponsor an Afri- 
can safari, to back a golfers' vacation 
club, to invest in a revolutionary ferti- 
lizer dispenser, to purchase a poultry 
farm, to take an option on a onc-act 
play tilled BV/u/ Is the Verdieil and to 
buy an apartment house in Pittsburgh 
that was a real bargain: only 55.080,000. 

Like every personality in the public 
eye, Arnold was inevitably led into the 
oil business. There is absolutely nothing 
wrong with this business, and thousands 
of people have grow n wealthy overnight 
by taking a chance in it. You simply 
have to like to gamble, be able to afford 
to lose and be prepared to lose. 1 recite 
this only to point out that Arnold has 
never been that kind of gambler, nor 


have 1. Arnold's idea of being risky with 
money is putting it in the bank— 1 mean, 
Jesse James might strike overnight, who 
knows? Compared to him, I am a wheel- 
er-dealer. though by any other stand- 
ards I am thoroughly conservative. None- 
theless, we finally made a little venture 
into oil. mostly because we had it worked 
out so that we could hardly lose. 

The opportunity was brought to us 
by a friend of Arnold's in Dallas named 
Allen Humphrey. He is a likable, socia- 
ble fellow', a true golf nut, and has 
seemed to thoroughly relish his acquain- 
tance with Arnold, I won't go into the 
details, but I am sure Allen won't mind 
if 1 let you share a little of the excitement 
of being in on a Texas oil deal. And 
bear in mind that this is happening to 
two Nervous Nellies. In this instance Ar- 
nold invested 510,750 in a Humphrey 
well owned by Bartessa Oil. It had a 
lovely name, #1 Causey Smackover. and 
all of the early reports described how it 
was situated between wells that were al- 
ready pumping away like all Arabia. 

On July 10. 1963 we get word from 
Humphrey that "the #l Causey struc- 
tural position is favorable enough to in- 
dicate a probable Smackover anomaly. 
Predictions to date are highly optimis- 
tic. If successful, it may return 30 or 40 
to 1 on the investment.” When you con- 
sider the depletion allowance for tax 
purposes, that gets to be a big 30 or 40 
to I. What follows arc core samplings 
from the reports that we received as 
drilling began and excitement rose: 

July 6: "Drilling 7.453 feel in shale." 

July 26; "At 9.330 feet and everything 
looks very favorable." 

August 9: "Drilling 10,481 feet in shale 
— still very favorably structured." 

August 14: "Late report. At 10,805 
feci in anhydrite. Everything still AOK, 
and it is now strictly up to the elements.” 

August 16 (by telegram); fcNCiiNts 
HFPAIREn. NOW DRILLING AHF-AD AT 10,- 
886 FEET. 

August 17: "At 10,953 feet. It is very 
diHicuk to pick out the Buckner Shale 
samples." (Is this good or bad? 1 ask my- 
self. 1 think we are in trouble.) 

August 20: "Drilling at 11,233.” 

August 20 (by telegram): congratu- 
lations ON YOUR great WIN IN THE 
WORLD StRIES OF GOLF. (NOW I knOW 

we arc in trouble, especially since the 
World Scries hasn't been played yet.) 
WE are DOING OUR BEST WITH 1 HE 
CAUSEY. (Serious trouble.) 

cominued 



Scotch 
for people 
who know the 
difference. 


"Black & White" is the 
Scotch for Scotch drinkers. 
Light to the taste, 
yet alive with flavor from 
first sip to last. 

The one that sets the 
standards for all other 
Scotches. The one 
you'll stay with. 

Tonight, "Black & White." 


^tNDtD SCOTCH WHISKY « B PROOF THt FKISCHMANN DISTIIHNG CORP. NYC 




A shoe for people who 
like to wear sneakers. 


Our new shoe is sort of a sneaker in disguise. 

The uppers are a soft, imported suede fabric. 
But the lower half of the shoe is made just 
like Keds® sneakers. 

Jazzy rubber foxing. Smooth crepe sole. 
And, to top the bottom off, the three exclu- 
sive Keds features that make our sneakers 
probably the most comfortable ones in the coun- 
try :The Arch Cushion,the Cushioned Heel and the 
Cushion-Comfort Insole. 

Knockarounds (that’s what we call these shoes, 
for obvious reasons) come in the chukkaboot style. 
The less daring low-quarter, two-eyelet 

style. And the lazy man’s slip-on style. (Each 

style in a variety of colors. For under ^9.'^®) 

What do they feel like? 

Well, let’s put it this way. If you’ve ever worn our 
sneakers, you already have an idea how comfortable 
Knockarounds are. 

And if you’ve never worn our sneakers... well, then 
you have no idea how comfortable they are. 





all r«r( OTTOX 

N did 

i-alikes can be dress-alikes in these 
look-alike Levi's— perfectly matched 
for matching activities. Perfectly 
suited to them, too, because Levi’s 
called for cotton—the action fabric. 
Sturdy, dependable, comfortable 
cotton. Great for the outdoors. 
Makes you look the way you want 
to look when you’re on the go. 
L#eft: Undies’ White Leri's Sn sand 
only; sizes 6 to 20; |5.00. Right: 
Men's White Levi’s in sand, loden, 
cactus, faded blue, bravo blue, 
white, black; sizes 26 to 42; S4.98. 
At good storesacross the country. 
I'uHun l*rotiuet‘rH Insliltilv, 

Ha\ %li-ittphim. TVmh. 


COTTON 



PALMER rominued 


August 23: “At 11,447. Preparing to 
cut core.” 

August 24: *’At 1 1,503 feet. It now ap- 
pears that the #1 Causey is in the middle 
of two structures. Even though we have 
a dry hole ... I am shipping you a piece 
from the core of the Causey ... 1 know 
that a core from a dry well isn't particu- 
larly a treasured memento, but. . . 


So much for Arnold Palmer. Inc. I con- 
fess it. when I stop and really reflwt I 
lind myself wondering how it is that 
this one athlete, this man I admire so 
much, could develop into the web of 
corporations and interests that he has 
become. A trace of the answer. I think, 
stems from the fact that he is a man of 
simple virtues and admirable qualities 
in an era which is short on both. He 
wants to succeed, and you. the observer, 
want him to succeed. This has been well 
expressed by a noted psychologist. Dr. 
Ernest Dichter. who heads the Institute 
of Motivational Research in New York. 

•’People see themselves winning 
through Palmer.” says Dr. Dichter. "He 
looks and acts like a regular guy. and at 
the same time he does the kinds of things 
others wish they could do. His e.xpres- 
siveness makes his spectators feel that 
they are pan of his game: he looks as 
though he needs their help, and they 
respond.” 

Arnie's Army responds to the extent 
of S15 million worth of business a year. 

1 am sure it is the response Arnold 
evokes from the public that has led to 
the most recent — and surprising — move 
within his business oi>erations. The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company is now ne- 
gotiating with Arnold and me to buy 
five of bis eight companies for a sum 
that could eventually amount to between 
S7 million and $ 10 million — an extreme- 
ly attractive sale price. 

This all began last July, when NBC 
approached us with a very basic idea; 
it wanted a public association with Palm- 
er. Could anything be worked out? I 
would assume that the network was 
searching for some kind of counterpart 
lo the CBS purchase of the Yankees. 

The more we talked with NBC the 
more the scope of a possible agreement 
with them expanded. Under the proposed 
sale — and only a few details remain to 
be worked out — NBC would buy all of 
the Palmer companies except the Ar- 
nold Palmer Golf Company, Palmac 


Associates and the Arnold Palmer Com- 
pany of Australia. It would not, how- 
ever. take managerial control of its 
companies. This would be retained by 
Arnold and me, as would an interest in 
the success of the companies. Nor would 
there be any essential change in Arnold's 
activities or tournament appearances. 
He would merely be expected to con- 
tinue what he has been doing to make 
his companies profitable. (His tourna- 
ment earnings, naturally, remain part 
of his personal income, just as they al- 
ways have been.) 

In addition to ownership of live sound 
businesses. NBC would gel. for a period 
expected to exceed 20 years: 

1 ) Palmer's exclusive services as a com- 
mentator on sports events, when his ap- 
pearance is feasible and does not conflict 
with prior commitments. 

2) His advice and assistance in getting 
more golf — both live and filmed — on 
the NBC television network. 

I think it is safe to say that never be- 
fore has the sale of the business assets 
of an athlete reached such corporate 
proportions. Arnold and I feel the sale is 
at least a partial culmination of the 
ventures that we began seven years 
ago, and a most satisfying seep. 

"People see themselves winning 
through Palmer," says Dr. Dichter. And 
now so do huge corporations like NBC, 
for the business community has joined 
Arnie's Army. 

1 must say that none of this would be 
too meaningful if Arnold had ever got- 
ten going with a company he was of- 
fered a share of in January 1966 at the 
Los Angeles Open. It is called the Con- 
linuelife Corporation. The theory is that 
when somebody dies of a disease that 
has no cure his body is immediately fro- 
zen and kept frozen until the time comes 
when a cure is found. Then he is thawed 
out and treated. Arnold phoned me 
about it from L.A. "You told me 1 had 
to call you whenever we got an offer," he 
said. “Well, here's an offer.” 

"Don’t laugh, Arnold," I said. “As 
soon as they get it perfected we'll put 
everything we own into it and forget 
about golf.” 

Next Week 


4/t accomf of Palmer's big battles, one 
with himself over cigarettes, the other with 
the PC A — a fight that imperileil the tour. 



Super-Royal 

Triton 


Better than 
the"Big Four" 
recommend 

Super-Royal Triton motor oil 
is so good it exceeds the 
recommendations of American Motors, 
Chrysler, Ford and General Motors. 

It cleans as it lubricates. 

It protects your engine 
in all conditions —when the 
going is hot, cold, 
high-speed and stop-and-go. 

Ask for this amazing purple 
motor oil wherever your car is 
serviced. Get The Finest. 



UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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DARK’S 
OUTLOOK IS 
YOUNG AND 
BRIGHT 


The manager of the Athletics took over 
a last'place club a year ago and moved 
it up to seventh. Now, looking at his 
fine kid pitchers, he plans to go higher 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 
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T Ik‘ sixth day of spring training for 
the Kansas City Athletics had end- 
ed, and Manager Alvin Dark stood 
alone atop one of the red-clay pitching 
mounds on the sidelines at Bill Mc- 
Kcchnie Kield in Bradenton. Fla. His 
eyes appeared to focus on the gray and 
gloomy outfield fence while he tossed a 
shiny new baseball from one hand to the 
other and rocked back and forth on his 
heels and toes. Dark had been asked to 
summarize his impressions of the first few 
days of workouts and to tell the hopes 
he had for his team in thecomingseason. 
He finally pushed the baseball into his 
hip pocket and came off the mound, 
■■rm just tickled to death," he said, "just 
plain tickled to death. I've got the great- 
est bunch of boys I’ve ever had. I didn't 
realize there were this many good kids 
left in the w hole world." 

Kids playing for Kansas City? Yep. 
Good kids playing for Kansas City who 
will not be sent to the New' York Yan- 
kees on the underground railroad? Yep. 
Good kids who were signed for real 
money and not picked up in another of 
those traditional Kansas City scavenger 
hunts? Yep. K ids good enough to put the 
Athletics into the first division for the 
first time in Kansas City's history? Yep, 
that's possible. In fact, it looks very, 
very possible. 

Although it is again that time of the 
year when huge amounts of flapdoodle 
and false promises come pouring out 
of spring training camps in Florida. 
Arizona and California, a team to keep 
an eye on this spring is indeed at Braden- 
ton where Dark is fitting together a 
young ball club that is going to be heard 
from for a long lime to come. Even in 
Bradenton, which is not the liveliest of 
spring training towns, a slogan is begin- 
ning to catch hold. It goes. "Get aboard 
the A's train." 

During the five months since the Bal- 
timore Orioles rolled over the Los .An- 
geles Dodgers in the World Scries (or the 
Los Angeles Dodgers rolled over for the 
Baltimore Orioles), American Leaguers 
have spent most of their time discussing 
and debating three major subjects, The 
first is whether Frank Robinson can pos- 
sibly have as good a year in 1967 as he 
had in 1966. The second is which of the 
three prime contenders — Baltimore, 


Minnesota or Detroit — will win the pen- 
nant. The third is Kansas City, and for 
the firs* time the .A's arc not a subject 
of ridicule. Last year opposing players, 
managers and general managers sudden- 
ly began respecting the Athletics, and 
some people have even been so bold as 
to predict that a K.C. pennant may be 
only two years away. 

One of the prime reasons for this en- 
thusiasm. of course, is 22-year-old Jim 
Nash {see coier) who came up to the 
A's last year in the first week of July 
and in the last three months of the sea- 
son won 1 2 games while losing only one. 
But Nash is not the only reason why in- 
siders are predicting big things in the 
future for the Athletics. Kansas City will 
begin this season with five starting pitch- 
ers whose average age is 21.8. Currently, 
Dark is also looking over another flight 
of 10 young pitchers — all of them rook- 
ies — and one or more of them might win 
a place on the team before the season 
opens a month from now. By happy 
coincidence, this second flight also aver- 
ages 21. 8 years; not one member of this 


group pitched under .5C0 ball in the 
minor leagues, and their combined won- 
lost total in 1966 was an impressive 
108-53. 

The change in the Kansas City out- 
look from what it was only two years 
ago is remarkable. Back in April of 1965 
the A's opened the season with a creaking 
starting staff that had an average age of 
27.6, and the Athletics lost 1 1 of their 
first 13 games. Last season — Dark's first 
as manager — the Athletics got off to an 
even poorer start and lost 14 of their 
first 17. But Dark turned to his young 
pitchers and began using them at every 
opportunity in the hope that they would 
gain valuable experience. At times the 
prixress of gaining that experience was 
painful. One day in Detroit, for example. 
Dark watched bitterly as A1 Kali e stole 
a base in the eighth inning against the 
A's, even though the Tigers were ahead 
at the time by nine runs. 

"Just wait.” Dark, more irritated than 
humiliated, said then. "Just wait. Our 
day is coming, and it's going to be a 
lot sooner than most people think." 


coniiiwfd 



ALVIN’S BOY WONDERS includc (from left) Starting Pilcher Chuck Dobson, 23. Starter 
Lew Kraussc. 23, Starter Jim (Catfish) Hunter. 20, Relief Pitcher Jack Aker. who. at 26, is 
an old man in this crowd, Starter Jim Nash, 22, Starter Johnny (Blue Moon) Odom, 21 
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Kansas City broke out of that original 
slump and was only one game under .500 
for the rest of the season despite a second 
slump (6-12) immediately after the All- 
Star break. The team finished a rising 
seventh, only six games out of the first 
division. 

The oddest thing about Kansas City's 
newly won respectability was the ac- 
companying silence on the part of the 
team’s owner, Charles O. Finley. Finley 
was inordinately quiet when everyone 
thought he would be at his very loudest. 
Not once did he burn a bus in public or 
hire a female announcer or ride a mule 
into the ball park. Charlie didn't even 
promise the people of Louisville that the 
A's were theirs. 

Since the end of last season Charlie 
has made just three little moves. He has 
made the hues of the A’s gaudy uniforms 
a little gaudier. “The wedding-gown- 
white uniform," he said recently, "is a 
notch brighter. So is the Fort Knox gold 
and so is the sea-foam green" {left to 
right on cover). He has decreed that this 
year the Athletics will also wear gold 
batting helmets. And he insists that this 
season his players arc going to be the first 
major league baseball team ever to wear 
w hite shoes. "Made." saysCharlie."from 
the rare albino kangaroo. These shoes 
will have kelly-green laces going around 
the tops to give them an even more 
colorful look. If the opposition claims 
that they cannot see the ball because of 
our white shoes it might cause a con- 
troversy. 1 hate controversy. I might 
just have green shoes with white laces 
ready in case that comes up. If the field 
is muddy we will wear black shoes with 
white laces.” And they were wearing 
black shoes in spring training. 


0 1 course, there are many people in 
Kansas City who maintain that Fin- 
ley has reacted mildly to his team's suc- 
cess because he is waiting for his lease 
with the city (for rental of Municipal 
Stadium) to expire at the end of the 1 967 
season. At that time, some suggest, he 
will make quite a bit of noise by moving 
the club to Oakland. Calif. 

The Athletics have not drawn over a 
million people at home since their first 
two years in Kansas City back in 1955 
and 1956. Last year their attendance, 
siintulated by the emergence of youth, 
jumped 250.000, but even that substantial 


increase left K.C. !7th in attendance in 
the majors with 773,929. Should the 
Athletics get off to a good start this 
year, attendance may bounce back over a 
million and that may squash any imme- 
diate hopes Finley might have for skip- 
ping town with his ball club. The early 
portion of this year's Kansas City sched- 
ule is difficult, because in its first 14 
games the team plays Baltimore, Detroit 
and Cleveland — two contenders and a 
team with a history of fast starts. Dark 
seems unworried by the prospect. “I 
know this team will not get off bad," he 
says confidently. "It is too good a team 
for that." 

Even before spring training officially 
began many of the A's showed up at Mc- 
Kcchnic Field on their own and worked 
out. As Jim Nash ran wind sprints in the 
outfield. Cot Deal, the pitching couch, 
watched him with admiration. "It is very 
rare," he said, "that a pitcher comes 
along with both the natural gifts and 
the attitude that Nash has. He has an in- 
stinct for pitching. So do most of these 
kids." Dark's explanation for his young 
talent’s rapid development is deceptive- 
ly simple: "They go out on the mound 
and look in at the hitter and they say, 
’Hey, boy, who you? 1 never read any- 
thing about you.’ ” 

While Nash has gotten the most pub- 
licity of the five young starting pitchers, 
he also received the smalJe.st amount of 
Finley’s bonus money. Kansas City 
signed him for only S2,000, whereas Lew 
(Kid) Krausse Jr., Chuck Dobson, Jim 
(Catfish) Hunter and John (Blue Moon) 
Odom represent $300,000 in bonuses. 
Krausse. the son of a pitcher who had a 
brief tour with the Philadelphia A's in the 
early ’30s, broke into the majors in 1961 
after signing with the A’s for $125,000. 
Barely 18 at the time, he pitched spec- 
tacularly in his early starts but did not 
secmcapable of handling the sudden rush 
of fame that struck him. He was down in 
the minors for most of the next four sea- 
sons but finally returned to the parent 
club as a polished pitcher last year. He 
won 14 games and lost nine, and was in 
the top 10 in the league in earned run 
averages. 

Catfish Hunter will not turn 21 until a 
few days before the season begins. All 
he needs to do is sharpen his control just 
a little to be worth the $75,000 that Fin- 
ley paid him to sign in 1964. (He was 
given the nickname Catfish at the age of 


1 0 when he ran away from home and re- 
turned carrying two catfish as a peace of- 
fering to his family.) Hunter has never 
pitched an inning in the minor leagues, 
and his won-lost record of 17-19 for 
his two seasons in the majors is very 
good for a pitcher with a second-di- 
vision team. 

Like Hunter, Blue Moon Odom was 
signed in 1964. and he. too, got $75,000. 
Eighteen of the 20 clubs in the majors 
were after him, but he settled on Kansas 
City because he felt he would have his 
best chance there. "All my life," Odom 
says, at 21, "1 have worn uniform No. 
13 just because I like it and because most 
people say it is unlucky. In my first start 
against the Yankees, there 1 was with my 
No. 13 on and nervous as I could be. f 
walked some, and they just pounded out 
the rest, and I was gone after two in- 
nings. The Yankees won the game 9-7, 
but I was not the losing pitcher. Not 
long after that 1 pitched my controversial 
no-hitter, which some say was not a no- 
hitlcr and others say was a no-hitter. 1 
don’t say very much about it, but I think 
what I think, and I don't think I quite 
agree that it was not a no-hitter. It was 
against the Baltimore Orioles in Balti- 
more and there were two things that 
the scorer called hits. My teammates 
wanted to beat up the official scorer. 
Anyway, I was 1-2 that year and needed 
some work in the minors and I was sent 
out." In 1966 Odom was sent to the 
minors again to work on his control and 
his curve, but he returned to Kansas City- 
in midscason. His record of 5-5 docs not 
look outstanding unless it is put to closer 
scrutiny. In his last five starts, Odom 
won by scores of 4-1, 3-0 and 2-0 and 
lost by 0-3 and 0-1. 

When the 1966 season began hitters 
around the league were talking about 
Chuck Dobson and the difficulties he 
was causing w ith his blazing fastball. But 
Dobson, at 23 the eider statesman of the 
five young starters, came down with arm 
trouble in May and was used sparingly 
thereafter. "There are some things you 
can hope for." Dark says, "and one of 
them is that a pitcher w ho has had a sore 
arm can come back. I know that Dob- 
son’s arm is all right now." Dobson was 
signed by the A's for $25,000 and is that 
rare thing in the majors — a boy who 
pitches for his home-town team. 

One day last week, just a few miles 
dow n the road from w here Kansas City 

continued 
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Get them to get your message 
Gel them to lose their pretty blonde hearts. 
Gel them to think you're the greatest 
thing since Eric the Red. How? 

With Mennen Skin Bracer After Shave. 

Skin Bracer gives you new swagger. New suave. 
Refreshes. Invigorates. Has that manly aroma. 
Cools off a man's skin. 

Gels under a woman's. 


Mennen Skin Bracer/It Communicates 









If you think 
our new X-Sl irons 
are great- 


waitll you try 
the new X-31 woods ! 


Take the longest wood shot you’ve 
ever hit, take out a new X-31 wood 
and have a go at outdoing yourself. 
You’ll go further down the fairway 
than ever before. You’ll know what’s 
going to happen from the solid "feel’’ 
of the club, the solid "click” when 
it connects with the ball. 

Here’s why Wilson’s new X-31 
woods are the most powerful clubs 
you could own. 

Kxcfusive Strata-Bloc" 
construction. The dis- 
tance secret of Strata- 
Blocis all in how Wilson 
builds it. Layers of 
.select maple strips arc bonded together 
into a single, powerful unit — a club head 
that’s stronger than natural wood. The 
face insert is Epoloe," a “miracle” resin. 
Teamed with Strata-Bloc, you get a 
“sweet spot" that's just packed with 
dynamite. 


Accentuated rocker 
sole. Wilson has de- 
.signed the X-31 wood 
from the ground up 
with a rocker sole that 
will get you out of tight lies with more 
on the ball and less of the turf. Brass 
sole plates on all the woods add more 
weight to the hitting area, with more 
distance for you. 

I’owcr-Groove' shafts minimize torque, 
multiply your chances for accuracy. A 
vertical ribbed section at the torsion 
point of each shaft reduces torque, yet 
maintains the magic Wilson “feel” so 
essential to accuracy. And all shafts arc 
scientifically engineered to compensate 
for the change in weight between each 
individual club head. 

Now listen to what’s new in the fabu- 
lous X-31 Irons. 

“Direction Finder” 
blades, w ith accentuated 
rocker soles. Wilson has 
combined a wider sole 


with an accentuated 
rocker design to con- 
centrate weight at the 
bottom of the blade. A 
beveled leading edge 
lets you “go through" the ball and turf 
from any kind of lie. Less danger of the 
toe or heel contacting the turf first and 
throwing your shot off line. With these 
X-31 irons, you enjoy a great playing ad- 
vantage! 

X-31 shafts are “married" to the irons. 
Wilson drills through the hosel of each 
X-31 iron and seats the Power-Groove 
shaft in the area usually occupied by 
dead weight, Wilson places this weight 
in the hitting area, where it really counts. 
And to help you even more, longer face 
scoring gives you a wider, more effective 
hitting area. 

Order your Wilson X-3] woods and 
irons from your golf professional 
soon! They cost a little more, but 
they’re worth it ! 






PLAY TO WIN WITH 

lUieMni 

Witson Sporting Goods Co.. Chicago 

(A subsidiar)! ot Wilson t Co , Inc ) f Available only through golf professional shops.) 
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No ma(tcr how many Cadillacs you’ve 
owned and driven — you will still find 
yourself unprepared for the pleasures of 
driving the Cadillacs of 1967. For here 
is performance beyond anything ever 
offered before in a motor car. The totally 


new Eldorado combines front-wheel 
drive, variable ratio power steering and 
automatic level control for a kind of per- 
sonal driving that isentirely its own. And 
all of Cadillac’s twelve models offer an 
alertness of response, an elegance of ride 


and a sen.se of safety and security that 
mustbeexperiencedtobe believed. Your 
authorixed Cadillac dealer invites you to 
comeinsoon. Take the wheel — and bring 
yourself up to date on the most brilliant 
performers ever to be called Cadillac. 


Standard of the World 
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trains. Manager Ed Stanky and Genera! 
Manager Ed Short of the Chicago White 
Sox were asked to evaluate the Athletics. 
The White Sox arc a team not unlike the 
A‘s — each must struggle for runs— and 
last season the Sox had the best luck of 
any team against Kansas City (13-5). “It 
was no freak thing that the Athletics 
moved up three positions in the stand- 
ings," said Stanky. “Those young pitch- 
ers of theirs have been well educated, and 
they could very well be knocking on the 
door to the first division— though, like 
us, they need some hitting to go with 
that pitching. Still, Kinley has been ag- 
gressive in signing ballplayers, and they 
might have some young hitters on the 
way up." 

Looking at the A's from a general 
manager's point of view. Short summed 
up the situation this way: “They were 
able to get excellent prospects in the free- 
agent draft, which was put into effect to 
help the clubs down at the bottom of 
the standings. All the bottom clubs in 
the American League arc tougher now, 
and they wifi continue to get tougher 
because of that draft. But if you are 
looking for one person who had a lot to 
do with their development last year, it 
has to be their catcher, Phil Roof." 

A professional ballplayer since 1959, 
Phil Roof had played only 54 games in 
the major leagues prior to 1966 because 
it was his misfortune to be the second 
best young catcher in the farm system 
of the Milwaukee Braves when Joe Tor- 
re was the first. Roof, at 26 still young 
for a catcher, got to Kansas City after 
three somewhat complicated trades. He 
likes it there. 


O ur park." he says, “is huge. Warren 
Spahn and Lew Burdette would 
have loved to have pitched in it in their 
heyday. Our theory is to make the other 
guys hit the ball. If we don't walk any- 
body, we can win there." The left-field 
foul line at Municipal Stadium is 370 
feet away and has a 22-foot-high fence. 
Center field is 421 feet and has the same 
22-foot fence, Right field is338fcetaway, 
and its fence, stretching over to right 
center, is 40 feet high. 

“There is no doubt,” Roof says, “that 
many of us went into last season with 
mixed feelings about Dark. We didn't 
know what he was. and he didn't know 
what we were. That's all changed now. 


The entire team has great respect for 
him, because he lets you do your job 
without looking over your shoulder ev- 
ery minute.” Third Baseman Ed Charles, 
the oldest regular on the Kansas City 
roster at 33 and last year the team's bat- 
ting leader at .286, is another late-bloom- 
ing major leaguer. He had 10 years in 
the minors before he made it with K.C. 
in 1962. After five years with the A's 
Charles appreciates the difference in the 
team. “In my first four springs here," he 
says, “we really had nothing to build 
on. Now we do. These kids want to win 
and make money. They've come off win- 
ning minor league teams. They know 
how to win. And Alvin Dark does a 
heck of a job handling guys, young and 
old." 

Building a team on young pitchers is 
often a very risky business unless you 
have some hitting potential and good re- 
lievers. The Athletics have an excellent 
relief pitcher in Jack Aker, only 26 him- 
self. Last year Aker worked in 66 games 
for Kansas City and tied a major league 
record for saves with 26. But hitting is 
going to come hard for Dark and his 
A's, though again they have the young 
boys that every team covets. Rick Mon- 
day. the first player ever drafted in the 
free-agent draft, got $104,000 from Kan- 
sas City, and Reggie Jackson got $85,- 
000. Jackson is currently in the service, 
but Monday has a chance to stick with 
the team when the season starts. One 
morning last week Dark put Monday in 
the batting cage and stood behind hol- 
lering out situation plays. “Shortstop's 
covering second, Rick," he yelled. Mon- 
day promptly hit the ball through short. 
"Second baseman's covering," Dark 
said. The ball whistled through the 
hole between first and second. "M iddle," 
Dark said, and Monday hit a scorching 
line drive through the pitcher's box and 
into center field. "Goodness gracious," 
said Dark. 

Kansas City has Bert Campaneris at 
shortstop, and Campaneris has stolen 
103 bases over the last two years. Danny 
Cater is at first base and last year Cater, 
at .278, was the fifth best hitter in the 
American League. The Kansas City out- 
field is in excellent shape defensively, 
but if one of the new players can break 
into that outfield and hit, a lot of people 
arc going to be on that A's train as it 
moves out of Bradenton and up in the 
American League. end 
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Listen! 

How many 
loudspeakers 
do you need 
for good 
stereo sound? 

You may already know that 
you need at least two speakers 
in order to reproduce stereo- 
phonic sound. One on the 
left and one on the right. 

Beyond that, it’s up to you 
and your listening desires. 
.Some audiophiles will tell you 
that it takes more than one 
speaker for each stereo chan- 
nel to give the most faithful 
.<iound. This is true. In a 
multi-speaker system, each 
individual speaker covers a 
specific range of the sound 
spectrum, giving the best 
possible reproduction in that 
range. 

On the other hand, some 
discerning listeners prefer a 
high ([uality single speaker 
for each channel, or a coaxial 
or TRiAXiAi.* unitary system. 

So you sec, numbers alone 
are not the answer. The qual- 
ity of each speaker is far more 
important. The price tag tells 
you something about quality, 
iiiit li-^tening is the real test. 

good place to listen is at 
your Jensen dealer. He'll let 
you compare a variety of 
loudspeakers in an actual 
demonstration. He can also 
help you plan a system which 
is within your stereo budget. 

(One of the nice things 
about Jensen loudspeakers is 
that you have a choice. And 
no matter which price range 
you choose, you can be sure 
you are getting the most for 
your money.) 



Jensen 


iensen ManutKluiing Division, Th« Muter Company 
6601 South Laramie Avenue, Chkaco, Xtixois 60638 


PEOPLE 


Ford Frick, who made his repu- 
talion as Commissioner of Base- 
ball by offending almost nobody, 
is back in the conciliation game 
again. The City of New York's 
Manpower and Career Develop- 
ment Agency has hired him as 
a S75-a-day consultant to open 
the doors of industry and busi- 
ness to the underprivileged, dis- 
advantaged and poor. 

For the first lime in 33 years Red 
Barber showed up at spring 
training without a job, but he 
was not out of the catbird seat 
for long. The Miami Herald has 
hired the former Yankee broad- 
ca.ster as a weekly columnist. 
Barber will write on various sub- 
jects but will devote most of his 
time to baseball. "I'm happy as 
a lark about the job," he says. "I 
am a weak man, and I probably 
never would have quit the Yan- 
kees on my own. This is like a 
new life opening up for me." 

"Vooming vividly into view" 
with the spring fashions, says 
this month's Harper's Bazaar, 
is the "wild, witty, high gear 
race-car shoe.” The wildest and 
wittiest shoe of the new collec- 
tion {below) is one supposedly 
inspired by a Ferrari car, though 
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racing's grand old man, Fnzio 
Ferrari, knew nothing about the 
new creation. The shoe comes 
in black patent and has patches 
of green, pink, orange and yel- 
low. Fully equipped, with head- 
lights, windshield, steering 
wheel, a race number stitched to 
the side and a metal bumper, it 
sells for $80. One optional extra, 
a rear-view mirror, was consid- 
ered by the manufacturer but 
then dropped from the line. 

In the first demonstration of 
the two-satellite, two-way trans- 
mission of photographs now 
possible between Europe and the 
Pacific, a picture of Sweden's 
Crown Prince Carl Cuslaf, surf- 
board in hand and girl at his side, 
wassentin2t/^secondsfrom Ha- 
waii to London. Back from Brit- 
ain via Early Bird and Lani 
Bird came a photograph of 
Jockey N. J. Lawrence and his 
horse. Brumby Hill, falling over 
the sixth fence in the Wisborough 
Green Handicap Steeplechase 
at Fontwell Park. The picture of 
the prince was posed, but the 
Associated Press bureau chief in 
Honolulu, who arranged for it, 
was so pleased with the results 
that he hired a Waikiki beach 
boy to give the prince a day of 
free surfing lessons. Carl Gus- 
taf, who is on a six-month world 
cruise with 99 other Swedish 
Naval Academy cadets, was 
soon riding a wave. 

In Newman's department store 
in Joplin, Mo. an exhibition of 
celebrities' paintings was held 
recently. Among the works on 
display was a canvas by Kyle 
Rote entitled Green yase — Sin- 
gle Rose, an abstract by Rocky 
Graziano called / IVas High, 
which was done while he was 
dr r\k\n$.andS/eei Mills — Cary, 
Indiana by Yankee Pilcher Jim 
Bouton. Rote, who usually does 
floral studies, and Graziano 
both say they paint whatever 
comes to mind. "I work solely 
from my imagination,” Rocky 
declares. "Somethingcomesout. 
Just like that. You know what 
1 mean — original." Graziano 
has done as many as 10 paint- 


ings in 10 weeks. Bouton, who 
is a fairly accomplished artist, 
says. ”1 haven't done much 
painting since 1 came to the Yan- 
kees. With me it isn't something 
that can be done in a few min- 
utes. Maybe I'm a belter tiller 
than I am a painter. I have one 
painting I likecalled Fire-scarred 
Water Hole." 

Intriguingly matched on a golf 
course last week were Singa- 
pore's Premier l.ee Kuan Yew, j 
Malaysia's Prime Minister Tun- 
ku .\bdul Rahman [right) and j 
their respective cabinets. On a 
nine-hole course in the high- 
lands of Malaysia, which is said 
to have one of the most difficult 
7th holes in the world, the two 
governments teed off against 
each other. Since Lee pulled 
Singapore out of the Malaysian 
Federation a year and a half ago 
the two countries have quarreled 
continuously. But when the Ma- 
laysian government discovered 
that there were not enough golf- 
ing diplomats in Kuala Lumpur 
to provide a field for its annual 
golf tournament, the Malaysian 
high commissioner suggested in- 
viting Singapore's statesmen. 
Lee. who is reputed to be the 
world's hottest golfing head of 
state (his handicap has dropped 
from 18 to 12 in the past year), 
accepted the challenge. Said the 
Tunku of Malaysia, "Now there 
is nothing more to quarrel 
about." Lee was noncommittal. 
"The press will gel nothing but 
scores.” he said. Malaysia won 
the match to J'/j, but Lee 
Kuan Yew and his partner shot 
a 68 to take individual honors. 
A diplomat trying to assess the 
political results of the tourna- 
ment said, "The best we can 
hope for at present is that the 
two countries go on playing golf. 
Something might come of it 
. . . eventually." 

The Dallas Cowboys, led by 
Halfback Dan Reeves and Line- 
backer Lee Roy Jordan, have 
been beaten by a girls' volley- 
ball team — at the girls' game. 
Hoping to raise 52,000 to pay 
its way to the national volley- 





ball championships in 'Detroit, 
the Dallas Independent girls’ 
team, which includes several All- 
America players, challenged the 
Cowboys to a match. Reeves 
said, "We thought wc were just 
going to go out and play some 
volleyball with some girls. There 
were a few things the publicity 
man left out." After losing three 
games, the Cowboys quit. "They 
were just catching on,” the girls' 
captain said. 

When Colgate-Palmolive hired 
the White Knight five years 
ago to put thrust into its Ajax 
advertising campaign, the com- 
pany came up with a winner, 
but apparently Colgate still docs 
not know what a good thing it 
has. At a recent Texas livestock 
show the White Knight himself, 
Tom Sweet, told horsemen that 
his while stallion, named Ajax, 
of course, was a racer. "He's 
the most graceful horse I ever 
saw," said Sweet. "I weigh 195 
pounds and the armor I wear in 
that TV commercial is 78 
pounds, but, man, can that horse 
go! Wc did one commercial with 
Ajax running down the middle 
of Wilshire Boulevard, and a 
cameraman clocked him at 42 
miles an hour on the asphalt." 
Either Sweet is a knight errorant 
or Wilshire is a fast track. Man 
o' War once went 37 miles an 
hour, Citation 38 miles an hour 
and Swaps 39 miles an hour. 



Hennessy & Soda 
The end of the boring highball 

For most Americans, the business end of a Now Americans are discovering a combination 

highbali has always been whiskey in one form*,-^5'''^ihat cracks the routine. Hennessy and soda, 
or another. The same drinks, year after year. ^ The most non-boring highball you’ve never had. 

Great slraigm, too. . .in [raveling halt pints. Hennessy Cognac Brandy • 80 Proof* Schieffelin &Co-. N.Y. 
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Two times one equals zero 

When two promoters staged separate tournaments in New York last week 
—one amateur, the other pro— the result was a lot of empty seats 


It was Iasi November when Wally Dill, 
* the director of the professional ten- 
nis players association, got together w ith 
Freddie Botur, the pro at the 71st Regi- 
ment Armory on 34th Street in New York 
and worked out the details for an indoor 
tournament. Available were several mem- 
bers of the old guard, such as Rod Laver 
and Pancho Gonzalez, and two rookies. 
Dennis Ralston and Fred Stoile. as well 
as assorted members of pro tennis' taxi 
squad. Dill chose the dates of March 2-5 
to hold the tournament and then pro- 
ceeded to let no one know. "W hy should 
wc tell the USLTA?" said Dill. "They 
don't tell us anything." 

Darn right. When Geza Gazdag. the 
pro at the nearby Vanderbilt club, a re- 
modeled television studio inside Grand 
Central Terminal, decided to hold a 


tournament at his place, he certainly saw 
no reason to tell Dill. Gazdag lined up 
Manuel Santana. Arthur Ashe. Chuck 
McKinley and John Newcombe. and 
chose the dales of March 2 5. No two 
people were more surprised than Dill and 
Gazdag when the conflict in dates was 
made public, and by then it was too 
late for either to switch. So it was that 
last week New York had two tennis 
tournaments at the same time within a 
lO-minute walk of each other. 

The timing error was just the first of 
the problems that confronted the tennis 
fan — and a relatively minor one at that. 
Thanks to the efforts of Gladys Heldman 
of World Tenuis, the two tournaments 
agreed to stagger their playing hours. On 
one day you could see the pros at 5 in 
the afternoon, then scoot eight blocks up 


Park Avenue to catch the amateurs at 8. 
Dithculi. but possible. 

Worse were the prices, nothing under 
S6. some scats as high as SIO. And to sit 
where? The dank, shadowy Armory was 
hardly better than a dungeon, and its in- 
adequate lighting had Gonzalez raging, 
though that is nothing new-. "Here I get 
myself into good shape and now I have 
to play in this." the old lion roared. 
"If you don't improve the lights. I'll 
default." The lighting was improved, 
pronto. 

There was room for 6.500 people in 
the Armory, but with the exception of 
the Sunday final it was always less than 
half full. And there was one pitiful mo- 
ment— 5 p.m. on Thursday, the day the 
tournament began- - when there were no 
more than 75 people in the gloom. The 
amateurs in the Vanderbilt club had bet- 
ter lighting, but the club's odd shape 
- very long and barely as wide as the 
court itself, sort of like, uh, well, an old 
television studio— prevented more than 
1.400 at a time from watching. Most of 
the week there were fewer than 500 peo- 
ple, friends of the family. A college bas- 

eominutd 



AT ITS WORST. EARLY THURSDAY EVENING. THE PRO TOURNAMENT WAS PLAYED AGAINST A VAST BACKDROP OF EMPTY SEATS 
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IT’S time for 

The Newest Look in Shoes 

“You’re a sstep ahead in style and l>v<j feel deep in comfort” 

You can always count on Jarman for the newest footwear stvles. 
executed with good taste anti high craftsmanship. For 1967, the newest 
Jarman styles are distinguished by a lean anil streamlineil appearance, 
a neat, sleek, fashion-right look. And. of course, every style is ••wear- 
tested” for comfort. (To assure belter lit and more comfort, each 
original Jarman model is extensively worn and tested under dav-lo-itav 
conditions.) It’s lime to see your Jarman tlealer, for a wide and liaiul- 
some selection of shoes with the newest look. 

Uoit Jarman nylti (IS hi S2S. Atiailabit al Jarman ilfaleti and thim Jrnm coail ro eoati. 

(B . aha mair Jarman Jr,. Jar baji.J 




h.i.s. gives tradition 
a kick in the pants 


with bold Glen Plaids featuring Dacron . Get the best of two worlds. The authentic comfort of 
Post-Grad styling. The uninhibited look of a big plaid. For extra wear power. 65% Dacron* polyester with 35% Avril* 
rayon. Talon zipper. $8. For store names write h.i.s, 16 E.34St., N.Y. 10016. Press-Free Post-Grad Slacks 


TENNIS foritintifd 


keiball doublehcadcr in Madison Square 
Garden on Thursday night drew 12.000 
and thereby nearly matched the total at- 
tendance of both tournaments. 

In an attempt to beef up its show, the 
amateurs staged a two-day preliminary 
team event at which fans were encour- 
aged to shout and whistle, just as they 
would at a baseball game. Before a 
match between Istvan Gulyas of Hungary 
and Prank Proehling. the umpire an- 
nounced: "Please don't refrain from 
booing or cheering.” A few’ people gave 
it a try — a whistle here, a shout there — 
but none of it sounded natural. At one 
time someone coughed Just as Proehling 
w’a.s about to serve. Proehling turned 
and fixed the person with an angry stare. 
When Santana was playing, Andres Gi- 
meno. his former Davis Cup teammate, 
now a pro, shouted: "Spaniard, go 
home." It was a good moment, but even 
Ciimeno looked a little embarrassed. 
"Tennis is a nice, respectable game," 
said Gussie Moran later. "Why try to 
ruin It?" End of experiment. 

Despite the poor lighting and sparse 
crowds, the play in the pro tournament 
was excellent and pointed up three 
things: Rod Laver continues to be the 
best player in the world, Dennis Ralston 
is not yet ready to take that title away 
from him and, finally, old Pancho Gon- 
zalez is still the game's biggest attrac- 
tion. There were only eight players in the 
"tournament," so it wasn't exactly Laver 
against the world, but he ran through 
Fred Stollc. Earl Buchholz and Gonza- 
lez., losing only two sets. One of those 
sets went to Gonzalez, who played La- 
ver even to 5-5 in the third set. At that 
point Gonzalez put on another explo- 
sive display, storming to the net to ac- 
cuse Laver of quick-serving him. The 
tantrum boomeranged, however, as La- 
ver ran olf eight of the next 10 games 
to win in four sets. 

It was not astonishing that Ralston, 
making his U.S. pro debut, was dumped 
out of the tournament by Buchholz in the 
lirsl round — Buchholz was gunning for 
him and he played extremely well — but it 
was disappointing nonetheless. Ralston 
had done extremely well in Australia, 
playing even in 10 matches against Fred 
Siolle, whom he could never, never beat 
as an amateur, and holding a combined 
5-2 edge over Laver and Ken Rosewall. 
Perhaps the reason for his good play 
in Australia and New Zealand was that 
the matches were, in effect, exhibitions. 


Now that he is playing in tournaments 
there is more pressure, and Ralston still 
suffers in tight situations. It is a fault 
he will have to correct. Something more 
tangible that needs improvement is his 
serve. Set point against Kramer or Gon- 
7.alez and you knew either could pull it 
out with a big one. Set point against 
Ralston and he's in deep trouble. 

As for Gonzalez, he is still magnifi- 
cent. Pancho is 38 and his reflexes have 
slowed, but he is lean and fit and he 
knows how to play tennis. As he proved 
last week, it takes more than a Pierre 
Barthes or Andres Gimeno to beat him. 
And wherever Gon/alez goes, so goes the 
crowd. The first night he appeared from 
the dressing room just before his match 
and sat down in the temporary stands 
to file his callouses and wrap his fingers 
in adhesive tape. Laver and Stolle were 
close by and were nearly trampled to 
death by a swarm of kids who gathered 
around the aging giant. 

The amateur tournament was more of 
an exhibition, played in a round-robin 
format on a slow, simulated-grass sur- 
face that allowed good rallies. (The pros' 
surface was faster--rubbcr stretched 
over board.) But even in an exhibition 22- 
year-old John Newcombe of Australia, 
who reached the finals at Forest Hills last 
summer, indicated that he will be tough 
to beat from now on. His serve is, with 
the possible exception of Ashe's, harder 
than any other amateur's. Manuel San- 
tana, the artful Spaniard, was playing 
his first tournament since his ankle oper- 
ation, and it was apparent that it is still 
giving him trouble. Edison Mandarino. 
the Brazilian who beat Ralston in the 
fifth set at Porto Alcgreand thereby elimi- 
nated the U.S. from the Davis Gup, 
played well, saying that he liked the 
sound of hitting the ball in the old TV 
studio. Chuck McKinley bounded about 
the court in his usual gymnastic style, 
but Wall Street is taking its toll around 
his middle. Because the amateurs pre- 
sented so many players — 10 in all. some 
of them such relatively new faces as 
Hungary's Gulyas and Ion Tiriac of 
Rumania — it was in a way a more inter- 
esting show than the pros. 

By coincidence, Herman David, the 
chairman of the All England Club, which 
runs the Wimbledon tournament,' chose 
last week to level a blast at U.S. tennis 
officials for resisting open play, pointing 
out that weekly salaries to Davis Cup 
players (SI, July 18, 1966) surely makes 



AGING GONZALEZ IS STILL A BIG DRAW 


them professionals. "It is the quintes- 
sence of hypocrisy.” he said. Mr. David 
is. of course, correct, although it is all of 
amateur tennis that is guilty. The Davis 
Cup salaries merely bring the money 
question into the open. Santana didn't 
come from Spain, nor Newcombe from 
Australia, to play for kicks. In New 
York last week it was a good question 
which group of players was making 
more money. 

Certainly the two tournaments hclpicd 
emphasize how foolish it is to keep the 
pros and amateurs eight blocks apart. 
As long as tennis continues this practice, 
it can expect to hold its show in dungeons 
and abandoned studios. It can also ex- 
pect continued second-class status. 

So here is a suggestion. Maybe next 
winter Mr. Wally Dill can get together 
with Mr. Gcza Gazdag and perhaps the 
two of them can find money to lease the 
new Madison Square Ciarden. Then, if 
nothing better, they can hold at least a 
pseudo-open tournament: first match La- 
ver-Ralston, second match Ncwcombc- 
Santana. Watch both the pros and the 
amateurs for the price of one ticket (and 
lower those prices), without the incon- 
venience of an eight-block walk. It's 
worth a try. end 
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TRACK / Tom C. Brody 



Whether he is taking off with a baton or racing on his own, Villanova's intrepid Dave Patrick 
gives the impression that he is ready to run with the best, including, astonishingly enough, Jim Ryun 

Faster and better and still only No. 2 


Tacked on ilie door of room 124 in 
* Sheclian Hall at Villanova Univer- 
sity is a Sports iLLUstRAitD cover, but 
the face, that of a blond-haired young 
fellow, and the legend, “legs Patrick: 
3:59.3," are unfamiliar. This is not sur- 
prising since, until a few weeks ago. 
not very many people who lived outside 
of Baltimore. M iler Dave Patrick's home 
town, had ever heard of him. The Vil- 
tanova students had. of course, and the 
photograph of Patrick that they had su- 
perimpo.sed on the cover picture of pole 
vault record holder Bob Seagren (SI, 
Feb. 20) was their way of telling the 
world, "Watch out. Jim Ryun." 

If this seems like so much undergrad- 
uate hyperbole, it is. Or is it? For a year 
now middle-distance runners have been 
living with the terrible realization that 
as long as Jim Ryun cares to run middle 
distances they are going to be second 
best. Lest anybody miss the point, the 


Kansas sophomore underscored it in his 
quiet, self-effacing way last Saturday at 
the Big Eight championships in Kansas 
City with a 3:58.8 mile, .8 second faster 
than his record on a 12-lap track set one 
year before. He came back 75 minutes 
later to take the half mile in 1:52, and 
all that whispered talk that Ryun, who 
had had an indifferent winter season, 
might have really had it suddenly died. 

The theory is that Dave Patrick should 
have died. too. But anybody who be- 
lieves that does not know Dave Patrick, 
who is just audacious (or naive) enough 
to think that races are for winning, rec- 
ords arc for breaking and great runners 
are for beating. He set about proving his 
point with the start of this indoor sea- 
son, and if the frenzied enthusiasm of 
his schoolmates seems premature, it may 
be only slightly so. His 3:59.3, for in- 
stance. was definitely no mirage. Patrick 
run it in Madison Square Garden last 


month and. while the time shattered no- 
body's stopwatch, it was the first, and at 
that date the only, sub-four-minute mile 
run indoors this winter. It brought the 
Garden track crowd out of its lethargy 
and to its feet. But as impressive as that 
race was. his half mile in Baltimore a 
week later — 1 :49.l. a record for an 1 1 -lap 
track — was clearly threatening. The ho- 
hum of Ryun runaways was at least be- 
ing challenged. 

David Allen Patrick is 20. one year 
older than Ryun. He has been knocked 
flat, he has miscounted laps and he has 
ignored the tactical plans of his coach. 
But. with only slightly more than two 
years of supervised "quality training" to 
his credit, he has finally begun to devel- 
op brute speed. Despite all his previous 
shortcomings, he has been a winner. 
What is more, he has been a winner with 
faster and faster efforts. 

And there is the rub, if you can imag- 
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ine it. Jumbo Elliott, the man who has 
had the job of feeding and caring for 
track whizzes at Villanova for 20 years, 
is terrified that Patrick will go too fast 
too soon. Steady but gradual develop- 
ment is what he has in mind, w ith a peak 
somewhere out there when it counts 
most — like next summer, just before the 
Olympics in Mexico City. Elliott's idea 
is fraught with logic, and his protege 
Patrick is dutifully attentive. know I 
can go harder in training this year,” he 
says, “but 1 don't want to burn it all 
out of me.” 

Good lad. He means it. too, but, ah, 
youth. The mind is willing, all right, yet 
there is something about people yelling 
at the top of their lungs that can send 
even the most experienced runners bolt- 
ing off at the three-quarter pole. At the 
Track and Field Federation meet last 
month in New York, for instance, Elli- 
ott was standing right there, giving the 
easy-does-it sign. "1 just caught him out 
of the corner of my eye,” explained Pat- 
rick, “and 1 didn't know exactly what he 
meant.” Perhaps not. And then there was 
that crowd yelling, “go, go. go,” and be- 
fore the coach's expression could slip 
from calm satisfaction to open-mouthed 
horror Patrick went. In fact, he went at 
the last quarter in 55.4, which was good 
for a 4:00.6 mile. The race was heroic 
and promising and crowd-pleasing but 
definitely not what Elliott had in mind 
— not yet. 

Basketball was what Dave Patrick had 
in mind as a ninth-grader at Stemmers 
Run Junior High School outside of Bal- 
timore— not that he showed much prom- 
ise at it. But the game seemed a likely 
outlet for an energetic 13-year-old (he 
was 5'6" and weighed 125). Patrick's 
older brother, Leonard, who was a half- 
milcr of some note at the University of 
Maryland then, knew that Dave was 
never, never going to dribble his way 
into college and suggested he try track. 
Dave said, “Why not?" and entered a 
cross-country race. He won it, and that 
was the end of basketball and the start 
of an unrelenting obsession with running 
faster than anyone else. 

Patrick not only took to racing off 
across the wilderness but he began to 
spend long hours in the library, reading 
about celebrated dream chasers. He 
pored over books on running and even 
old record ledgers made his blood run 
fast. “I used to sit there memorizing 


times, analyzing them, comparing them. 

I couldn't get enough of it," he said last 
week. Quite naturally. Patrick took in 
every big meet he could get to. He saw 
Jim Beatty and Tom O’Hara go under 
four minutes indoors and his blond hair 
stood straight up. 

Before hewasfinished with high school, 
Patrick had a 4:12.4 mile to his credit 
and enough injuries to keep his mother, 
his coach and a doctor in a continual 
state of agitation. Discounting the nor- 
ma! pulls and strains, he managed to 
fracture a foot in a cross-country race 
and, one day, to clomp down solidly on 
a horseshoe stake, running it into his leg 
just below his knee. Twelve stitches 
closed up the almost crippling wound, 
but young Patrick fouled up his recov- 
ery by running in a most unnatural fash- 
ion. His hip, as a result, developed a dis- 
tressing habit of hopping out of joint, 
usually in the middle of a race. 

Still, a 4:12 mile is nothing to sneeze 
at, and Elliott was happy to welcome 
Patrick on a scholarship to Villanova. 
By nature a most unassuming young 
man who even now seems slightly em- 
barrassed by all the wild things eastern 
newspapers write about him, Patrick 
was not the type to expect huz/ahs 
merely for showing up. And a good 
thing, too, for Villanova is a particularly 
tough place for young milers, mostly 
because they have to follow the toughest 
kind of act— Ron Dclany, the Irish 
runner who was unbeatable for four 
years. 

In grim truth, no one was clicking his 
heels over Patrick's freshman efforts. He 
did manage to get his time down to 
4:09.6 before the year was out, but 
Elliott was expecting more, much more. 
It was a question of learning a whole 
new system. Elliott's idea of building 
great milers was, and still is, to send 
them sprinting off for short distances — 
“quality runs,” he calls them— the idea 
being that endurance will get you there 
but it takes pure speed, especially in 
that last quarter, to win important races. 
Until he had studied under Elliott, Pat- 
rick's idea of preparing for his specialty 
was to run steady, formful laps, as many 
as he could manage. It took a year of 
frustrating speed drills before anything 
significant began to happen. Then, a year 
ago, Elliott snapped off his stop-watch 
and turned on his widest Irish grin. 
Patrick was not just doing half miles, he 


was running them, and suddenly Elliott 
knew’ that his willowy kid with the 
smooth style had a real kick. 

It took more time, however, before 
Patrick realized just how good he could 
be. The first awakening came at the 
collegiate indoor championships in De- 
troit on a final leg of a two-mile relay 
last spring when he was handed the 
baton with 20 yards to be made up on 
the leader. He almost caught his man, 
got second place and won four more 
points for Villanova. At the NCAA out- 
door championships Patrick went in the 
mile race, kicking out with that long 
stride (not as long as Ryun's but long 
enough for the race). With 440 yards left 
he turned on all that fine new speed and 
won it easily in 4:02.1. It was then that 
Patrick decided to take a course in public 
speaking. 

But several weeks afterw ard came w hat 
could have been a psychological block- 
buster for all milers not named Jim 
Ryun — Ryun's world-record 3:51.3. Just 
hearing the time was enough to send 
challengers scurrying off to investigate 
new specialties. Patrick, to make mat- 
ters worse, was one of those aspirants 
who had the more unsettling experience 
of seeing Ryun’s massacre, and his re- 
action was not devoid of logic. “That 
time is unreal,” Patrick told himself. 
“Ryun is up there on a cloud all by him- 
self and 1 don't know if I can get on it 
with him." 

That was before Patrick had devel- 
oped faith in his own speed. He ran in 
Europe last summer and gained more 
confidence despite the fact that almost 
nobody paid serious attention to him. 
Then this winter a triumph of note 
came in the Millrose Games in Madison 
Square Garden. Not that it was par- 
ticularly formful. It certainly was bi- 
zarre. though. No sooner had the gun 
sounded than Patrick was pummeled by 
what obviously was an octopus jockeying 
for position. All was confusion when 
a stray leg sent him cartwheeling to- 
ward the Eighth Avenue exit. Fortunate- 
ly the recall was sounded. It was better 
the second time, except somewhere 
along the line Patrick lost count of the 
laps and started his final kick at least 
a lap too soon. “When I realized I had 
counted wrong it was too late to do 
anything." he said later, “so I just kept 
going." Some mistake. He won the Bax- 
ter Mile by 12 yards. 
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Then came the race in New York in 
which student Patrick ignored teacher 
Elliott's traffic signs and, finally, the 
first sub-four-minute mile of the sea- 
son, which came close to never happen- 
ing. Elliott had called Meet Director Ray 
Lumpp to announce that Patrick was 
anxious to shift to the half mile. “You 
can't do that to me,” wailed Lumpp. 
“You’ll kill the mile." So back to the 
mile it was. The trouble was that Patrick 
had been readying himself for the short- 
er race with hard sprints and he came 
into New York with aching legs. No 
matter. He loves these noisy crowds, 
and former Vilianova Miler Fred Dwyer 
told him just before the race: “If you 
hit the three-quarter pole in 3:02, take 
off.” Patrick was 3:02.1 at the appointed 
place, having just passed Tim Daniel- 
son. the fine Brigham Young freshman. 
Patrick burst out in a sprint. Up came 
the crowd, blinkeiy-blink went the clock 
and pop went the tape. 

Last Saturday. Patrick ran his slowest 
mile in many months: 4:09.4. No need 
to fret. First of all. he fell down the 
steps in Sheehan Hall the Wednesday 
before the meet, slightly spraining his 
ankle. Second, the field at the 1C4A meet 
was just this much smaller than a King 
Ranch cattle herd, meaning that nu- 
merous heats were in order. And third. 
Elliott, who has an exhausting knack 
of winning this meet, decided to exhaust 
Patrick by entering him in the two-mile 
relay as well as the mile. It all added up 
to four races in one day. Patrick won 
a mile trial, brought his team into the 
relay finals with a 1 :53.2 half, won the 
mile and 2S minutes later anchored the 
relay team witha I :S 1.7 half, good enough 
for second place. Vilianova won the 
meet, which was the point. 

All this recent work and success has 
done wonders for Patrick's confidence. 
“I'm anxious to meet Ryun. In fact, after 
every meet I'm more and more anxious 
to meet him.” he says, and that alone 
makes him unique among middle-dis- 
tance men. This week he gets his chance 
in Detroit at the NCAA champion- 
ships. Ryun will be running the mile, 
the half and possibly even a relay. Dave 
Patrick can choose his race. If he does 
not win he will give Jim Ryun the strong- 
est challenge he has seen in a year and 
middle-distance compatriots can take 
heart in that, There must be some spot 
on the U.S.'s 1968 Olympic team for 
a runner who is only No. 2. end 
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Rent a Pitney-Bowes postage meter and get a 
little advertising agency at no extra charge. 
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HORSE SHOWS AUcs Higgins 


The Sunshine Circuit goes into eciipse 

More than half of a once flourishing group of Florida shows have vanished in a turmoil of confused 
disputes, although the few that managed to function this season attracted surprisingly large entry lists 


piorida's Sunshine Circuit, which 
• basked briefly as a major and money- 
laden event on the horse-show scene, 
has crashed about as drastically as did 
Humpty Dumpty. The chances arc that 
it will never be pul back together again 
exactly as it was, thanks to a shambles 
of financial problems and personal mis- 
understandings. Most of last year’s ex- 
hibitors. although paid off by the indi- 
vidual shows, are still awaiting their cir- 
cuit money, and if these people are not 
exactly eligible for the poverty program, 
many are bitterly vocal when they are 
not paid their winnings. Of the seven 
seemingly healthy Sunshine shows, only 
three were able to operate — under a dif- 
ferent circuit name — this year. 

The collapse was caused not only by 
a lack of money but also by poor liaison 
among the individual shows making up 
the circuit and battles among the board 
members of some of the shows, which 
split or foundered. The circuit was orig- 
inally set up to benefit all the shows and 
ample stakes money was passed around. 
Winter Haven gave the biggest purses 
to jumpers and roadsters, Delray to the 
working hunters. Miami to the green 
jumpers, and so on. In order to keep a 
stable from going only to the one show 
where the real money was offered in its 
division, 50Vo was paid at the actual 
event, the remainder at a concluding 
banquet for members of the circuit who 
had competed in a required number ot 
available shows. This arrangement 
should have worked to everyone’s ad- 
vantage. and for a few years it did. But 
at the 1966 circuit banquet the winners 
received ribbons but no money, and 
only recently have a few checks started 
to trickle through the mail. 

According to John A. Snivciy Jr., 
then president of the circuit, this prize 
money was offered not by the Florida 
Citrus Commission, as many believed, 
but by individual members of the citrus 
industry who did not care to have their 


names used, Whatever the source, the 
question remains; Where is the money? 

Some observers believe that Snivciy is 
slowly paying off out of his own pocket. 
Once active in the defunct Winter Haven 
show, Snively says, "rve put SIOO.OOO 
into this, but until the horse people are 
ready to coopierate. we can forget about 
it here. . . . When I put on another 
show it'll be an independent one. . . . 
To hell with those fellows (other horse- 
men]; I don't give a damn what they do.” 
The feeling, it seemed, was mutual. 

The Miami show, one of the oldest, 
had a different set of problems. It had 
outgrown the Dinner Key Auditorium 
some time ago and Convention Hall 
proved to be too costly. So the all- 
division show was moved outdoors to 
South Miami and there exhibitors on 
the board and in the ring proceeded to 
battle among themselves for the interests 
of their own breeds. Last year Miami 
split in two, with saddle-oriented types 
returning to Dinner Key while the hunt- 
er-jumpers continued outdoors. 

Meanwhile, Orlando, which appeared 
in the Sunshine Circuit two years ago 
ostensibly to accommodate the saddle 
horses, roadsters, walking horses and 
ponies while the hunters and jumpers 
were in Delray, also expired. The orig- 
inal understanding with Delray was that 
Orlando could hold classes for local 
hunter and jumper exhibitors as well, 
but it managed to siphon off enough 
entries from Delray to guarantee hostili- 
ties. The attitude of the Delray people 
was that they paid for their membership 
in the Sunshine Circuit and were entitled 
to protection from such depredations. 

Lake City, a member last year, van- 
ished this year, still owing the Miami 
show either rental or purchase money 
for its portable stalls. Some of the Miami 
contingent were embittered, understand- 
ably, to see the stalls being rented by 
Lake City to Gainesville. 

So, in this seething atmosphere of 


hurt feelings, animosity and financial 
uncertainty, the truncated Florida circuit 
staged its remaining shows and, sur- 
prisingly enough, they were a long way 
from being a flop. With no offer of big 
money, the exhibitors still arrived in 
substantial numbers, proving that peo- 
ple are hungry for shows. More than 500 
horses and ponies turned up at Gaines- 
ville, presenting an overwhelmed man- 
agement with nearly 50% more entries 
than ever before. The Gainesville grounds 
are about as unadorned as they come, 
but there is room for expansion, so an 
extra tent was hastily set up. Then it 
started to rain. The first day's perfornt- 
ance was canceled, and the evening pro- 
gram would have disappeared into the 
mire as well but S. M. Wall ordered in 
his heavy earth-moving equipment and 
scraped inches of mud from A ring. B 
ring, a casual affair marked by poles and 
tape, had no electricity but. fortunately, 
was not needed that evening. Later, how- 
ever, as the show tried to make up its 
canceled classes, some events were held 
in near darkness in that ring. Since only 
an owl with a judge's license could have 
reached a proper decision, those events 
were protested and had to be rejudged 
in the morning. The amiable and ama- 
teur Gainesville management struggled 
manfully with these difllculties, and 
most exhibitors took the delays and con- 
fusion with good humor. Two riders 
from Great Britain. Althea Roger-Smith 
and Anneli Drummond-Hay, who ar- 
rived in Florida before learning the cir- 
cuit’s problems, had fairly typical re- 
actions. "We were quite frightened at 
first,” said Anneli, a 28-year-old horse- 
woman from Perth. Scotland, "but ev- 
eryone has been very nice and we have 
had a fine time." Her 1 1 -year-old brown 
gelding, Mcrely-A-Monarch, a freak out 
of a pony mare by a Thoroughbred 
horse, was the jumper champion at all 
three circuit shows, so Anneli had good 
reason to be pleased. end 
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WOULD 
YOU LET THIS 
MAN 
INTERVIEW 
YOU? 


If the answer is yes, you might wind up feeling like the 
defendant at a murder trial. The man is Howard Cosell, 
a nasal-voiced ex-lawyer who is quick to let you know 
he is the best sportscaster around BY MYRON COPE 
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COSELL (Onlinufd 


O h, this horizontal ladder of me- 
diocrity.” sighs Howard Cosell, 
ruminating on the people who make 
up the radio-television industry, which 
pays him roughly SI75,000 a year, 
“There’s one thing about this business: 
there is no place in it for talent. That's 
why I don't belong. 1 lack sufficient 
mediocrity.” 

Coscll fondles a martini at a table in 
the Warwick bar. across the street from 
American Broadcasting Company head- 
quarters. Anguish clouds his homely 
face. His long nose and pointed ears 
loom over his gin in the fashion of a 
dive bomber swooping in with lighter 
escort. "This is a terrible business.” he 
says. It being the cocktail hour, the 
darkened room is packed with theatri- 
cal and Madison Avenue types. A big 
blonde, made up like Harlow the day 
after a bender, dominates a nearby ta- 
ble, encircled by spindly, effete little 
men. Gentlemen in blue suits, with vests, 
jam the bar. A stocky young network 
man pauses at Cosell's table and cheer- 
fully asks if he might drop by Cosell's 
office some day soon. Cosell says cer- 
tainly, whereupon the network man joins 
a jovial crowd at the bar. “He just got 
fired,” Cosell whispers. “He doesn't 
know I already know.” The man, he is 
positive, wants his help, but what is 
Cosell to do when there arc men getting 
fired every week? 

“This is the roughest, toughest, crud- 
est jungle in the world." Cosell grieves. 
A waiter brings him a phone, and he or- 
ders a limousine and chauffeur from a 
rental agency. He cannot wait to retreat 
to his rustic fireside in Pound Ridge up 
in Westchester County. It is Monday 
evening, barely the beginning of another 
long week in which he. Howard W. 
Cosell, middic-uged and tiring, must 
stand against the tidal wave of medi- 
ocrity, armed only with his brilliance 
and integrity. 

It has been only 1 1 years since Coscll 
quit a New York law practice to be- 
come a sportscastcr. Yet here he is, the 
most controversial figure in the business, 
an opinionated lone wolf in a profes- 
sion populated by pretty-faced ex-ath- 


Ictcs and fcncc-slraddling play-by-play 
announcers who sec angry sponsors un- 
der their beds. Teen-agers and adult ath- 
letes and men in neighborhood saloons 
do imitations of his nasally acerbic voice, 
which assaults millions on 30 radio and 
TV shows a week. His interviews with 
Muhammad Ali are the Hope Diamond 
in ABC's fVufe World of Spoils, tele- 
vision's most successful sports scries. (To 
the disgust or titillation of viewers. Co- 
sell meticulously addresses the heavy- 
weight champion by his Muslim name. 
Privately he stridently defends the right 
to be known by the name of one's choice, 
however exotic, but after tossing off a 
few Muhammad Alis he lapses into Cas- 
sius Clays.) 

Then there is Cosell the producer — the 
president of Legend Productions. Inc. 
His sports documentaries command 
prime network time, and the praise they 
attract from critics. Cosell hastens to 
point out, is “unbelievable." His intel- 
lect surpasses the boundaries of sports. 
Each Sunday night, 10 to 11 on New 
York radio, he may be heard grilling the 
likes of Governor Nelson A. Rockefel- 
ler and Mayor John V. Lindsay on af- 
fairs of the day, sometimes turning the 
interviews into CoscJI-vs.-w homcvcr de- 
bates. in which he acts as both contest- 
ant and judge. “I'm getting to you. Bill." 
he tells Conservative William F. Buck- 
ley Jr. “Now, before we’re done, you're 
going to be defeated. You know that.” 

Yet. most of all. Cosell's forward prog- 
ress stems from the fact that, alone 
among sportscasters of national stature, 
he works at his trade. He goes out and 
looks for news and personalities, instead 
of waiting for gossip at Toots Shor's. 

"If you say ‘Manny Mota' to Howard 
Cosell, he knows something about Man- 
ny Mota,“ says Leonard Koppctl of The 
New York Times. “If you say 'Manny 
Mota' to lots of the others in that field, 
you're going to get a blank stare or sta- 
tistics they read on a file card." 

Coscll is not the least bit reluctant to 
make it clear at every opportunity that 
he knows a lot of things about a lot of 
things. “I'm not the greatest man in the 
world," he says, careful to set the record 


straight, “but I’ve brought to this busi- 
ness the direct, honest and total re- 
porting that previously has been the sole 
province of the press." Answering Foot- 
ball Commissioner Pete Rozclle's call for 
a major press conference. Cosell plunges 
into a folding chair in the first row of the 
press section, where he is within range 
of cameras and microphones. Rozclle 
sits on a sofa, flanked by Dallas Gen- 
eral Manager Tex Schramm and Kansas 
City Owner Lamar Hunt. The commis- 
sioner announces that the NFL and AFL 
arc about to merge. Soon Cosell’s voice 
clamors for Rozelle’s attention like pots 
and pans falling off a shelf. He demands 
to know if the AFL has forced the merg- 
er by secretly making huge offers to NFL 
stars. “You know that it's true," he tells 
Ro/ellc. 

“No. I do not know that it's true,” 
Rozclle replies, evenly. 

“/ know that it’s true," Cosell trum- 
pets. He turns to Lamar Hunt, demand- 
ing a confession. Hunt equivocates. 
“You mean you’re negotiating for your 
league without knowing what your 
league is doing?" Cosell persists. 

“I’ve tried to answer your question," 
says Hunt. Painstakingly courteous. 
Hunt is a Wally Cox type, though he is 
worth hundreds of millions. “1 don’t 
mean to be abrupt,” he apologizes. 

'‘It’s not a question of being abrupt, 
Lamar." Cosell breaks in. his voice 
threatening to shatter Hunt’s spectacles. 
“It’s a question of being evasive at a 
lime when the American people are en- 
titled to know the truth!" 

The American people lose, but How- 
ard Coscll wins another press confer- 
ence. “You've got to treat Howard the 
way he treats you," says Columnist Dick 
Young of the New York Daily News. 
“You've got to throw his flamboyant 
junk back in his face. He asks belter 
questions than the other radio and TV 
interviewers, but he hokes up his ques- 
tions so that actually they sound better 
than they are. ’Now, truthfully’ — it’s 
always ‘truthfully,' as if it’s a question 
the guy on the other end has been duck- 
ing — ‘people insist that you' — people 
don't say it, they insist it — 'that you can- 
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Get that “dynamic duo” feeling — like Felipe Pomar, World Famous Surfing 
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You are on the road from 
Paris to Deauville, late at 
night, almost alone in the 
cockpit of your Corvette. The 
headlights probe out ahead 
like moving fingers of daylight 
brightening an approaching 
corner. Now . . . down to 
third, stab the brakes, 
around the bend and away, 
the muted rumble of the 
engine disturbing the open 


silence only briefly. It's 
another era. 

No, it’s two other eras; 

The day of the stark, stiff and 
raucous sports car. made for 
iron men and cobbled streets. 
And the era of the magnificent 
grand touring machines, 
made for rapid but elegant 
travel. Preferably by two. 

In the Corvette, you have 
both eras. 


But better. Big disc brakes 
to make the stopping smooth 
and quick. Five modern 
V8s available, all the way 
up to 435 horsepower. 

The security of a fully 
independent suspension. 

And elegance to equal 
yesterday's legendaries. 

But the touring is efficient as 
well as grand. It's Corvette. 
Call It pronto-type, 

‘67 CorvcUe 



COSELL continued 


not take a punch. Muhammad AIL Now, 
truthfully, can you take a punch?’ ” The 
Cosell manner, observes Larry Merch- 
ant of the AVu- York Pont, manages "to 
make the world of fun and games sound 
like the Nuremberg trials.” 

Mcanwliile. brimming with editorial 
comment. Cosell has gone after Casey 
Stengel and George Weiss, the New York 
Giants and NCAA footf ill, Floyd Pat- 
terson and the sporting press, and all 
varieties of commissioners and leagues. 
Though ABC's New York radio outlet 
carries the Jets' games, he campaigned 
vigorously last fall against Jet Coach 
Weeb Ewbank. whom he dismisses as 
"passe." In short. Cosell has traveled a 
course hardly calculated to take him to 
the goal that practically all sportscasters 
covet: a play-by-play assignment. He 
could not care less. "I'm a personality,” 
he specifies. "With rare exceptions, they 
don't make them that way in the sports 
business anymore.” 

Play-by-play announcers. Cosell goes 
on, are nothing but shills for the ball 
clubs, and anybody who expects inquisi- 
tive journalism from them is a dunce. 
"Today the football games arc a scries 
of match-ups to sec who leads in blimp 
shots,” Cosell cries. Why would a man 
of his gifts want any part of such pro- 
saic routine? "There is no way you will 
ever hear me saying" — and here he low- 
ers his voice to a dulcet w hisper — " ‘This 
is Howard Cosell on the 16th green . . . 
420 yards to the pin. with a dogleg to the 
left. ... Up to this point, only four golf- 
ers have equaled par. . . .’ " With a shud- 
der, Cosell pictures himself on the pro- 
fessional bowlingcircuit. “Can you imag- 
ine Howard Cosell saying, ‘Wayne Zahn 
approaching the line . . . beautiful de- 
livery!’ ” Does David Brinkley cover 
supermarket openings? 

Anyhow, Coscll’s forte is the inter- 
view. Years ago he decided that he w ould 
not go around asking athletes how they 
field ground balls or condition their ham- 
string tendons. They arc intelligent, sen- 
sitive men, he argued; he would persuade 
them to bare their souls. "Look at Man- 
tle!" Cosell says. "He did a half-hour 
show with me. and he felt like he had 
had a cathartic. He felt cleansed. Joe 
Namath! The kid poured his heart out to 


me. Colonel Red Blaik, who was sup- 
posed to be a martinet, an icicle, he 
opened up like a sieve. He said, ‘Young 
man, this is the finest conversation I’ve 
ever had.' " Except when a natural co- 
median such as Cassius Clay appears on 
Cosell’s show, the world of sports re- 
mains a lugubrious place, a bonanza of 
pathos that Cosell has barely begun to 
mine. "Someday," he promises. "I'm 
going to do a show on Roger Maris — 
The American Tragedy." 

The athlete who can fend off a Cosell 
interview has not been born. “Damn 
you. Koufax," he once said w hen, short- 
ly before game time, Sandy balked at 
racing from the clubhouse to redo a film 
CoscU's technicians had fouled up. "You 
were a little nothing silting in the corner 
of the Brooklyn dugout when 1 used to 
come around and talk to you.” Koufax 
went along quietly. 

Sonny Liston, having heard Cosell 
describe him on the air as a congenital 
thug, glared at him in his training camp 
and said, "You ain't my friend." "That's 
true,” Cosell answered. He then launched 
into a speech, the gist of which was that, 
like Sonny and all the rest of the world’s 
slobs, he had a living to earn. The next 
thing Liston knew, Cosell was walking 
him along a windswept beach where a 
bitter-gray sky supplied a backdrop for 
such questions as. did Liston throw the 
first Clay fight, and was he owned by 
gangsters? 

Having elected to introduce journal- 
ism into sportscasting, Cosell has had to 
plow through a gantlet of carping spon- 
sors. station executives and ad salesmen, 
all bent on convincing him that it is safer 
to read ball scores off a ticker tape. "It 
may be that my greatest accomplishment 
was my mere survival,” he declares. 
There he was, putting the finishing touch- 
es on a one-hour documentary, The Yan- 
kee from Texas, the story of Johnny 
Keane, when a breathless ABC man stag- 
gered into his office, crying, "We gotta 
rewrite the opening!" The opening was 
a film clip of Budweiser Baron Gussie 
Busch reading with great embarrassment 
Keane's letter of resignation from his 
post as manager of the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals. (The scene was op6ra bouffe, for 
Busch earlier had decided to fire Keane 


but then changed his mind after Keane 
managed the Cardinals to the 1964 pen- 
nant at the wire. Keane, however, con- 
sidered himself fired and decided to stay 
fired. ) The opening was a natural, except 
for the fact that Pabsl was the principal 
sponsor of The Yankee from Texas. Now 
Pabst had phoned from Milwaukee and 
said. "Get Busch out of the opening." 

"We are not rewriting any opening." 
Cosell informed the ABC man who had 
relayed the command to him. "Get me 
Milwaukee on the phone.” Moments 
later Cosell's voice drilled into Milwau- 
kee; "You gonna keep it a secret that 
Gussie Busch fired him? You gonna keep 
it a secret? You people have been talk- 
ing about being stand-up guys. If you 
make us pull Busch out of the show, 
you’re fakes!” 

Busch stayed in the show. 

Although every crisis plunges Cosell 
into a chasm of gloom, he requires only 
a reminder of his own genius to rebound 
strongly. The morning after Green Bay 
walloped Kansas City in the Super Bowl, 
Cosell sailed into his office at 10 a.m. 
crowing, "Just what 1 predicted! Just 
what I predicted on the air. right down 
to naming Willie Wood!” Cosell had 
known all along, he said, that Green 
Bay’s pass coverage would be to the out- 
side but that sooner or later Safely Man 
Wood would slip inside to intercept and 
turn the tide. "I said, ‘The hero, the guy 
who will break the game open, will be 
Willie Wood.’ ” Cosell let his words fiy 
into the corridor and fill every office on 
the sixth floor of the ABC Building, 
where he is called Coach, a title he revels 
in. "Of course," he added. "Fve been 
wrong a million times in my predictions.” 

Cosell arose from behind his desk, 
launching into an explanation of why 
he knows so much. He demanded to 
know if any reporter in the world can 
match his connections with sports fig- 
ures. Famous names — men who arc, as 
he put it, his very, very dear friends — 
rolled from his tongue. He surged into 
his Big Story voice, biting off his phrases 
dramatically, as he often docs in off- 
duty monologues. 

"/’/« the guy . . . who gets to Lom- 
bardi! I'm the guy . . . who gets letters 
from Pancho Gonzalez! I'm the guy . . . 

continued 
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without letting us know so that we can deliver 
your weekly copy of SI on time— and to the 
correct address. Send details on change-of- 
address form in the back of this magazine. 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 

Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation W®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


COSELL eoniinufd 

Champagne Tony Lema visited the very 
day he got back from the British Open, 
one week before his tragic death," Co- 
sell's voice fell to a hush, “\Vc sat on the 
veranda . . . and I said, 'Tony, when 
it's all over and done, how' do you want 
to be remembered?’ .And he said, ’I guess 
I just want to be remembered as Tony 
Lema — nice guy.' 1 said. *How about 
Tony Lema. glamour guy?' And he said, 
‘Yeah. I d like that, if it doesn't carry 
the wrong implication.'" Cosel! paused 
to let five seconds of silence grip the 
scene. He resumed in a whisper. ".And 
then 1 got out a bottle of bubbly . . . and 
said. ‘Shall we?’ Tony Lema said, ‘Why 
not? I'll open it.' He popped it open and 
said. ‘Cheers.' And I said, 'Cheers.' Later 
I got a letter from him ... the morning 
after he died, i read it . . . and I cried." 

Now Cosell ticked off more famous 
names, pacing the floor of his office, al- 
though unable to take more than two 
steps in any direction. The room is little 
more than a cubicle — exactly like hun- 
dreds of other white-walled cubicles that 
line the stark-white corridors of the A BC 
skyscraper, a building that in Coselfs 
words has "a public-toilet whiteness 
about it that's frightening." He is the 
network's national sports director for 
radio and its New York sports director 
for television, but one wonders if his 
cramped quarters arc the means by which 
the corporation's upper echelon reminds 
him he is still a sports reporter. When 
H’orhl has a tough interview to 
cope with. Cosell is called in to handle it, 
but rumors persist that he gives the brass 
indigestion. 

.At 3:05 Cosell shoveled his ungainly 
frame into a cab and set off for ABC's 
West 66th Street studios to tape a iwo- 
minutc essay for the 1 1 o'ckx:k news on 
WABC-TV. the network's New York 
station. In a pocket of his camel’s hair 
overcoat he carried a hairpiece (which he 
keeps stored in a shoebox in his desk) 
that lengthens his receding hairline, 
though not to the extent of lying about 
his age. In his head, as the cab weaved 
through traffic, he created his essay. Co- 
seil never works from a script and rarely 
knows exactly what he is going to say 
until he is on the air. 

"You’re wasting your love on me." 
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he cried to a receptionist as he loped 
through the lobby of the 66th Street 
building. In another minute he was tear- 
ing past a second-floor newsroom, 
shouting at the staff, "Willie Wood! 
Willie Wood! You know where you first 
heard it!" He paused in a dressing room 
to have his face powdered, then emerged 
at the head of an iron staircase that de- 
scended into a huge studio cluttered 
with equipment and crew. "The coach 
is here!” Cosell announced. He planted 
himself at a lectern, awaiting his cue, and 
then rattled off an editorial censuring 
Lamar Hunt for putting bush-lcaguc 
football on the same field with the Green 
Bay Packers. His show completed. Cosell 
then censured his director for having put 
Lamar Hunt's picture on a screen that 
stood behind him and to his left. The 
cameras had had to divert from Cosell 
in order to lilm Hunt. 

Coscll raced back to ABC headquar- 
ters and entered a glass-enclosed room 
on the eighth floor to do a 4'/2-minutc 
radio show. "1 can break the story now," 
he barked into a microphone. Charlie 
Finley, he said, was at it again, stealthily 
laying plans to move liis Kansas City 
Athletics to Oakland. Having exposed 
Finley. Coscll turned from the mike and 
cried. "That, you see. is a sports show! 
Not an ounce of day-old wire copy about 
Max McGcc retiring. I broke a story." 
The Times probably would have given 
the scoop two inches, but there was no 
holding Coscll. "Now, that show was a 
contribution journalistically." Cosell 
cantered to an elevator, calling over his 
shoulder to a secretary. "Oh. Shirley, if 
only I could have you one nx)re time." 

"One more time!" Shirley shrieked, 
careful to let the office know there hadn't 
been a first time. But Cosell was gone. 

Arriving home that night, Coscll flung 
off his jacket, his tic. his shoes, his socks, 
and sprawled barefoot in a living-room 
chair. He accepted a martini from his 
wife. Emi, a pleasant woman with light- 
brown hair, and gazed happily into a 
roaring fire. The Cosclls, with two at- 
tractive young daughters and an Irish 
setter named Kelly, live on 1 1 acres of 
woodland in a lodge-style house made of 
cedar and ficldstonc and adjoined by 
a pool. Away from the radio-TV jungle, 
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Charles George owns and manages a wholesale lobster company in Boston. Massachusetts 


“These lobsters are my security! Not life insurance!” 


"But I changed my mind when a MONY man proved I couldn't do without life 
insurance . . .with its guaranteed protection now and cash values later on." 



" Tm investing in my lobster 
business,' I told MONY man 
Tom Sotir. ‘It'll give my family 
plenty of security one day.' 

"But Tom pointed out that my 
family needed immediate pro- 
tection. He told me about an 
inexpensive form of life insur- 
ance that gave them this pro- 
tection, And he showed me 
how I could convert this insur- 
ance into the kind that builds 
cash values for retirement. 

"I'm glad I'm following Tom's 
plan. He's gone out of his way 
to help make me and my family 
more secure. For example, he 
convinced me to have a lawyer 
write my will. And he's also 


introduced me to bank officers 
who've set up a trust fund for 
my family. 

"Tom still visits me regularly 
to review my insurance pro- 
gram with me. I've been happy 
to recommend him and MONY 
to my friends." 

MONY men care for people. 

Get in touch with a MONY man 
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judgmentto provide you with the 
finest life and health insurance 
protectionmoneycan buy. .from 
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What’s got people talking is 
Ford Motor Company’s 
SelectShift. 


standard on all cars with an automatic transmission. 
Coiumn or console mounted. He gets the fun, the flexibility, 
the control of a manual, shifting through the gears. 

She gets the ease and convenience 
of automatic transmission. 


. . . has a better idea. 



COSELL conilnurd 

a curious change comes over Cosell. He 
speaks softly, with an occasional dash of 
humor that is missing in his broadcasts, 
‘if you don't know Coscll well," says 
Sportswriter Maury Allen of the New 
York Posh "the only side of him that 
contes out is this business of being on all 
the time. I've found him to be a man of 
great depth, honesty and knowledge.” 

In an industry rife with intrigue, not 
even Cosell’s detractors accuse him of 
having backstabbed his way to the top. 
He praises colleagues exuberantly when 
impressed by a job they've done, but he 
has earned enmity by also telling them 
straight out — ABC's Chris Schcnkcl was 
one- that he caught their latest show 
and. by God. it was awful. 

For all his suggestive sallies to secre- 
taries (a form of false dash that serves 
to announce his presence). Cosell is con- 
sidered the original square by an indus- 
try that is full of swingers. He is com- 
pletely at ease only with his family and 
is dedicated to the proposition that in 
five more years he will have enough 
money to get out of the jungle and re- 
tire to Florida. When off on a major 
assignment — for example, a Clay fight 
via satellite from Europe — he practically 
trembles at the prospect that he will do 
a clumsy job and thereby play into the 
hands of a press that he is certain is lust- 
ing to rip him. Says Chet Forte, Cosell's 
producer on the satellite fight shows: 
“It's always Emi, Emi. Emi — *I gotta 
phone Fmi. I oughta be home. I gotta 
see what Emi thinks of the way we’re 
going to do this show.' I don't know if 
she builds him up or what, but after he 
phones her he seems to snap out of it.” 

.A pillar of equanimity, Emi attends 
to her Pound Ridge house, unnerved 
only when she overhears townspeople 
mutter an epithet they apply to Cosell 
whenever he has done a show with draft 
dodger Clay. Pound Ridgers being a cul- 
tivated lot. they attack Cosell in the dia- 
logue of the times. “Dove," they sneer. 

Actually, Coscll himself served a bril- 
liant, if not exactly action-packed, mili- 
tary career. Born Howard William Co- 
hen, he grew up in Brooklyn, the son of 
a Jewish immigrant from Poland who 
worked as an accountant for a chain of 
credit clothing stores. Cosell aspired car- 
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ly to become a newspaper reporter, but 
Isidore and Nellie Cohen urged him into 
the law. At New York University he 
made Phi Bela Kappa, became an editor 
of the Law Review and upon his gradu- 
ation in 1940 landed a job with a sub- 
stantial firm. But when the Japanese 
bombed Pearl Harbor in '41 Cosell en- 
listed in the Army as a private, though 
he was destined for Officer Candidate 
School and lofty rank. He spent the war 
commuting by subway to his station 
at the New York Port of Embarkation 
on the Brooklyn docks, a situation the 
neighbors viewed with bitterness. 

■ ‘Oh. 1 well remember the Minsky wid- 
ow," he says. "Her husband was the bur- 
lesque king, remember? She couldn't 
stand the sight of me coming home ev- 
ery day, first with a gold bar, now with 
a silver bar, now two silver bars, now a 
gold leaf. 1 could understand this. She 
had a son serving in the Marines, on 
Guadalcanal." Cosell himself had be- 
come the boy wonder of the Port — a 
key brain who Juggled a manpower pool 
of 50,000. Twice the Pentagon blocked 
his promotion to major on the ground 
that he was moving up too swiftly for a 
Stateside functionary, and he got the 
promotion only when Major General 
Homer M. Groninger. the Port com- 
mander. fired off a six-page letter that 
all but described him as the cornerstone 
of the war effort. 

N \ci having been keen on law- 
yer’s work, Coselt emerged from 
the Army in 1946 bent on landing an 
executive position in personnel relations. 
He figured he had a useful connection, 
for he had married a WAC sergeant. 
Mary-Edith (Emi) Abrams, whose fa- 
ther, Norman Ross Abrams, wasa prom- 
inent industrialist. The Abrams family, a 
Presbyterian mixture of Pennsylvania 
Dutch and Welsh, at that time had reser- 
vations about Emi's mixed marriage. Fa- 
ther-in-lawtoldCosell he had noopening. 
*i was looking for $25,000 to S30.000 a 
year," Cosell says. "I was a 24-year-oId 
snot." (Perhaps he wasn't. The birth 
date on his Army records made him a 
27-year-oId snot. It also makes him 
48 today, although the ABC publicity 
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What's got people talking is 
Ford Motor Company's 
exclusive two-way doorgate. 


Swings open like a door for people. Swings down like a 
platform for cargo. Makes it easy to get people and things 
in and out. Available on all 
Ford and Mercury wagons. 


...has a better idea. 




What's got people talking is 
Ford Motor Company's 
Stereo-Sonic Tape System. 


Slip a cartridge in the slot, you’ve got the rich, full, 
wrap-around sound of stereo. Up to 70 minutes of it. All in one 
unit built into the instrument panel. 

Optional— and popular. 



. . . has a better idea. 


COSELL ronlliiued 

department says he is 46.) Undaunted. 
Cosell conlidcntly wrote to a former 
service comrade, an executive of Fisher 
Body, who coolly replied with a list of 
recommended college courses. 

“I was in general discomfort.” sighs 
Cosell. "Subliininally, I was sensitive 
about u Jew’s place in industry. But I 
determined to rid myself of this crutch- 
type thinking." (It did not occur to him 
that he was a natural for sportscasting. 
His mother remembers him talking at 9 
months.) Cosell saw no choice but to 
resume the practice of law. 

Eight years later, in 1954. the Little 
League catapulted Coscll to fame. Hav- 
ing drawn up a Little League charter for 
an American Legion post, he received a 
call from an ABC program manager ask- 
ing if he would furnish a panel of kid- 
dies to interview athletes on a weekly 
series of coast-to-coast radio shows. Ra- 
dio was in a disheveled state, dying. Not 
surprisingly, the program manager sug- 
gested as an afterthought that Cosell be 
moderator — without pay. He leaped at 
the chance. Although an unknown, he 
corralled hig-name guests by laying siege 
to hotel lobbies where baseball players 
congregated. He wooed them with free 
lunches- Wally Moon. Al Kalinc. Fred 
Hutchinson. "Wc made news with that 
show,” Coscll shouts. “Out of the 
mouths of babes came words of wisdom 
and depth!" Under Coscll's deft direc- 
tion the brats conned Hank Bauer into 
putting the blast on Casey Stengel for 
platooning him. 

When, in 1956. the network offered 
Cosell S250 to do 10 five-minute sports 
broadcasts each weekend, he immediate- 
ly decided to abandon his legal work. It 
moved too slowly to suit him, “My dis- 
position." he announced to his wife, 
’’demands the immediacy of translation 
of effort into result!" So go translate. 
Emi told him. 

Seeking exposure wherever he could 
find it. Cosell persuaded a men’s adven- 
ture magazine to publish a monthly col- 
umn called CoseU's Clubhouse. (The 
magazine dressed up the column with a 
cut that rather suggested a benign aard- 
vark leaning against a doghouse.) His 
editor, Ray Robinson, who today is arti- 
cles editor of Good Housekeeping, re- 
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calls the aplomb with which Cosell 
stepped up in class. ‘•Well,” Cosell greet- 
ed Robinson some years after the Club- 
house column had run its course, "are 
you still with that witless magazine?" 

Seizing the attention of radio listen- 
ers. Coscll trampled the rules of sports- 
casting etiquette. Chet Forte, the pro- 
ducer, was a Columbia basketball star 
when he first met Coscll and consented 
to go on his radio show. "What sort of 
questions arc you going to ask me. How- 
ard?" Forte inquired. 

"non't worry, kid." Cosell reassured 
him. "It’l! be a fine show." 

Cosell then leaned into the mike and 
introduced Forte as the nation's leading 
scorer, a dazzling little man with an un- 
canny shooting touch. Then Coscll asked 
his first question. "Chet, is it true that 
some of your teammates hate to pass to 
you because you shoot so much?" The 
audience next heard the sound of Forte 
sucking in his breath. 

Hustling to the scene wherever sports 
news was being made, Coscll sent chills 
up the spines of the working press as he 
trumpeted his way into press conferences 
and clubhouses. "He comes into a room 
as if nothing possibly could have hap- 
pened before he got there," says one 
sportswritcr. Cosell himself points out 
that when he walk.s into the Yankee club- 
house. for example. Manager Ralph 
Houk at once turns his way. ignoring 
the newspapermen around him. "!'m 
sensitive to this situation and embar- 
rassed by it," Cosell says. Somehow, his 
words translate to mean he's delighted 
by it. 

V'ci as he grew in promincticc Coscll 
at times seemed like a man trying to 
scale the side of the ABC Building while 
people stood at the windows hurling 
buckets of water in his face. Gossip has 
it that Thomas W. Moore, who in 1958 
became an .ABC vice-president in charge 
of programming en route to the presi- 
dency of ABC-TV, considered shoveling 
Cosell into an obscure bin and replacing 
him with Tom Harmon. Even if the ru- 
mor sprang from no basis in fact, it is 
likely that it raced through the compa- 
ny’s power structure and created resist- 
ance to Coscll. 

He pressed on. however. On the New 
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Ford Motor Company’s 
Tilt-Away Wheel. 

A steering wheel that moves out of the way to let you in or out. 

Also adjusts to 9 driving positions. You choose the one that’s most 
comfortable. Standard 
Available on Mustang, 


...has a better idea. 
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York front he undertook to personally 
reshape the future of the Mets. and on a 
national level he hitched his wagon to a 
force that not even the U.S. Govern- 
ment has been able to sidetrack— Mu- 
hammad All. of courTic. The bumbling 
Mets. adored by New Yorkers, caused 
Coscll to draw back in horror. ‘‘I'm 
suspicious of anything that causes kids 
to fall in love with futility." he says. 
W.ABC was broadcasting the Mets' 
games during their first two seasons. 
I%2 and 1963. and Cosell was assigned 
to do the preganie and postgame shows — 
a stint that normally consists of reassur- 
ing the audience that the home team will 
come back strong. Coscll. however, 
plunged into a campaign to drive Man- 
ager Casey Stengel out of town. The 
outcome, instead, was that the Mels and 
WABC parted company, although Co- 
sell insists it was the station, not the ball 
club, that asked for the divorce. "Wc 
didn't want to be identified with a 
loser.” he explains. In any case, Cosell 
kept after Stengel on his various shows, 
and with a sense of accomplishment 
describes his role in the 1966 resigna- 
tion of front-olficc boss George Weiss 
and the promotion of W'eiss's successor. 
Bing De\ ine. 

"1 fell George had led me to believe he 
was going to unload Stengel." says Co- 
scll. his tone that of a Senate majority 
leader whom the White House has dou- 
ble crossed. "I only turned on George 
when 1 found out he had no intention 
of unloading Stengel." Casey's resigna- 
tion in I965did not mollify Coscll, “Now 
here comes Bing Dcvmc into the pic- 
ture Bing Devine joins the Mots' front 
office. One of my dearest friends. He 
stayed with me at Pound Ridge. So then 
I went to work on getting rid of W'eiss 
so Bing could get the job. Well. I don't 
mean I got rid of George, but I poured 
it on. And I'm sure he stayed an extra 
year hevau.se I poured it on." 

Meanwhile, legions of television view- 
ers across the country were taking notice 
of Cosell, partly because they found it 
incredible that any white American male 
would throw his arm around Cassius 
Clay and with a straight face treat him 
to the Muhammads that even Clay's Ne- 
gro opponents are reluctant to utter. A 


northern newspaper labeled Cosell a 
White Muslim. White supremacists and 
parents of servicemen wrote him a Hood 
of strong letters, successfully ruining his 
mornings. {.A single critical letter brings 
from him tortured cries (hat can be 
heard five doorways down the corridor. 
"I worry about the mass intelligence of 
this country," he says at such times, i 
really do.") Actually. Cosell once at- 
tacked Clay's Muslim camp followers for 
their rudeness and on a satellite tele- 
cast neatly squelched (he champion in 
one of his eulogies to the teacher Elijah. 
“Awright. we've been through that," 
Coscll broke in. 

Whether or not he first catered to 
Clay because he foresaw the alliance 
would mean national attention, a gen- 
uine friendship seemed to develop be- 
tween the two. At Cosell's urging. Clay 
delayed his fight with Henry Cooper 18 
minutes, infuriating British boxing of- 
ficials, so that ABC could finish tele- 
casting its prclight show. "Howard wor- 
ries about the kid." Chet f-oric said 
shortly before Clay's February victory 
over Ernie Terrell. ”1 think he dreads 
the day when that kid loses. Bui if any- 
thing ever happens to the champ he'll 
turn around and look for Howard and 
Howard will he there." In the aftermath 
of the Terrell fight, however, a layer of 
frost settled over their relationship. On 
H'u/e H'orli/ Clay demanded Cosell de- 
fend him against charges that he had 
taunted and fouled Terrell. Cosell re- 
fused. triggering a shouting match that 
in turn brought Cosell a barrage of let- 
ters accusing him of picking on Clay, to 
say nothing of being anti-Negro. An- 
other morning ruined. 

Although C'lay may now be an excep- 
tion, the people who work closely with 
Coscll usually enjoy the relationship. 
"Howard, you are not an insufferable 
egotist," one such man told him re- 
cently. "You are a sufferable egotist." 
Cosell was incredulous. "Do you really 
think I'm an egotist?" lie said, wounded. 

At any rate, he does not insist upon 
being the whole show. He has brought 
the television sports diKumentary to 
adulthood by hiring talented writers and 
then keeping his nose out of their work. 
"Documentary writing is lousy work." 

ronlinued 
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HiiK TokMki.wliai a i*ar! 


Fresh out of Toledo— home of 'Jeep' 
ruggedness— comes a new kind of 
sportscar. The ‘Jeepster’ Convert- 
ible. A sleek, spunky beauty. With 
the adventure and safety of ‘Jeep’ 
4-wheel drive! 

You get bucket seats. Continental 
spare. Roll-up windows. Add auto- 
matic top. Console. Hot new V-6 
with automatic transmission. Power 
brakes, even air-conditioning! 

And ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive is stand- 


ard equipment. Flip one simple 
lever — and you leave other sports- 
cars far behind! Head for the hills. 
Down onto the beach. Almost any- 
where! 

You can choose from 
a family of ‘Jeepster 
Commando’ models, 
as well. Station Wagon. 

Roadster. Pick-up. Wide 
choice of colors. 

Smooth ride? Bold 

tleepstw' 

Famih' «»f fun <*ar«« 


performance? You’ve got to drive it 
to believe it! See your'Jeep’ dealer. 
Check the Yellow Pages. 

KAISEf^ Jovp CORPORATION 
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COSELL conlliiiifrl 

says Jerry Izenbcrg. who wrote Cosell’s 
Pro Foolho/l's Shotgun Marriogi': Sonny. 
Money ami Merger, a highly acclaimed 
study of the war between the football 
leagues, “because what happens is you 
get a producer-director who puts togeth- 
er a lot of film clips and then says, ‘Write 
a script.' Cosell, on the other hand, puts 
the horse in front of the cart, and you 
don't end up writing bridge lines for 
guys catching passes.” 

Laying plans for Sonny, Money and 
Merger, Cosell called his talent together. 
“What's your concept for the music?" he 
asked a short Middle European named 
Vladimir Seicnsky. 

“First of all." said Seicnsky, “you do 
not want football music. You want 
something totally different." 

Coscll glanced at an ad salesman in 
the room. The salesman's eyes carried 
an alarm that cried, "It'll never sell!" 

“What do you have in mind?" Cosell 
patiently asked Selensky. 

"I want storm clouds. 1 want tension. 
1 want an all-is-not-well feeling." 

Silence blanketed the room. Selensky 
turned to I^enberg, searching for sup- 
port. “What do you think?" he asked. 

"I like it," Izenberg said. 

“You." Selensky informed him, “have 
a soul. You may call me Vlady." 

C osell, measuring the convictions of 
his talent against those of his ad 
salesman, instructed Selensky to put to- 
gether the storm clouds and bring them 
in. When Selensky did so. Cosell listened 
to no more than five bars. “Perfect!" he 
cried and walked away, knowing that 
the music (which was to endow the foot- 
ball war with all the intensity of a mid- 
w'intcr battle at the gates of Moscow) 
was in the hands of a professional. 

If only the people on the industry's 
horizontal ladder of mediocrity would 
leave him alone, Coscll would remain at 
peace. As it is, he charged angrily from 
his office one recent morning, shouting 
over his shoulder at a nicely barbered 
blond man who trailed in his wake. (The 
man wanted Cosell to find no less than 
24 sports events every weekend and as- 
sign network radio announcers to inter- 
view the stars of each event by phone.) 


Cosell flung himself into an elevator. 
"Do you think," he bellowed as the 
doors slammed closed in the blond 
man's face, “that a mass audience is 
going to be interested in hitrrel Jumping?" 

The next day Cosell sat at his cocktail- 
hour post in the Warwick bar, his shoul- 
ders slumping, his face a mask of agony. 
"I am tired," he said, “morally, men- 
tally. emotionally, physically, I am 
tired." The forces of ignorance had 
struck again this very day. A radio sta- 
tion in an AFL city— Cosell would not 
say which one — had disliked his latest 
critique on AFL football and had no- 
tified ABC that it was dropping all Co- 
sell shows. (A couple of weeks later they 
were reinstated.) 

“1 have lived a lifetime with this kind 
of thing," Cosell said. “The impact of 
Howard Coscll on radio is enormous. 
People love him or hale him. Local 
yokels pressure the stations. The guy 
who runs the station in this AFL city 
said, 'You have destroyed the image of 
our city.’ Our sales head was in a panic." 

Cosell wondered what the world was 
coming to. “I'm in the toy department, 
sports!” he cried. “Are people so juvenile 
that you can't tell the truth in sports? 
This isn't Bill Manchester on Jackie Ken- 
nedy! This is Howard Cosell on sports! 

I don't take myself that seriously, Let's 
not make it Paul Revere on the horse. 
I'm no hero. 

“The American Broadcasting Com- 
pany has lived with me and permitted 
me.” Cosell plowed on. "Tomorrow 
they may not. If so. there will be no sad 
songs for me. I'll go without a whimper. 
But ABC has been the only network to 
permit a Howard Cosell, and that's why 
Howard Cosell is important. That's why 
Howard Cosell is a story. If ever there 
was a trailblazcr, if ever a broadcaster 
sought to bring sports out of the juve- 
nile, out of the banal — this, you see, is 
my mission. 1 have been an electronic 
first," Cosell declared, "and I don't 
mean that egotistically." 

The electronic first gazed at the ceil- 
ing. as if the magnificent trails that he 
had blazed were etched into the beams 
for him to sec. “Yes,” he at last de- 
cided. “When you get right down to it. 
I am a hero.” EKD 
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Mix with 

BOISSIERE 

(Say “Bwa-See-Air") 

LE FRENCH VERMOUTH TRES DRY 

Bring your Martini to life 
with Boissiere. Crisp. . . 
subtle. ..extra dry... the 
connoisseur’s vermouth. 

It does make a difference. 


sou DISTRIBUTOR USA 
MUNSON G. SHAW CO . NEW YORK 




When your son’s grades 
go up... 

your auto insurance 
goes down 25% 
with SAFECO’S 


Good Student Policy^ 


Safeco discovered good students moke 
good drivers. Alert, safe drivers. The re- 
sult may odd up to a substantial savings 
for you parents. And thofs on top of any 
rote reduction you now enjoy. Compact 
cor, multiple car, driver training. 

If your son or sons are full-time high 
school or college students ... ore in the 
upper 20% of their class... have a “B" 
or 3.0 average. ..or make the Dean's 
Honor List. ..you may qualify for up to 


25% savings on car insurance. 

If your son does not achieve grades 
that high, but does take driver training 
courses, you still qualify for substantial 
savings. 

Sofeco is the first major company to 
offer this unusuol plan through independ- 
ent agents. Ask your Safeco agent about 
Safeco's Good Student Policy. He's listed 
in the Yellow Pages. As you've always 
told your son... it pays to study. 



SAFECO 


INSURANCE 

Washington 


Good students make good drivers . « . and smart parents save with SAFECO. 

*This Policy is not available In all states. Check your Safeco agent for availability. 



FOR THE RECORD 


BASKETBALL NBA: Will ChumbcrbinS record 
siring of Held goali wiihoui a miss reached 35 (three 
over hiv old mark! ss I’HILADI.I PHlA (61-11) 
won (bur games aitdMst one - lo Ihc Molls I^V- 1 
BOSTON (54-17). 6Vi games behind in second place, 
look four lo run Its latest winning streak lo eight, 
while NfcW YORK <36-40) dropped three of fne 
(both wins were over the Warriors): CINCINNATI 
(33-41). two gimes behind the Knicks. also lost 
three of five; and BALTIMORE (19-55) was I-’. 
.SAN I RANCTSCO (4l-3:(. 1-4 for the week, broke 
a five-gante losing streak with a III- 103 victory over 
the Knieks. ST LOUIS (.33-401 and LOS ANGb- 
l.r.S (33-40). separated by half a game, both split 
four; Uh3 ROIT (3tt-44) dropi>ed four of five, and 
CHICAGO (3H-45I won three, lost one. 


FIGURE SKATING -Pr-CiGY LLhMING of Col- 
orado Springs, Colo, luined her second straight 
women's title for the U.S 's only gold medal in 
the 1967 World Championships in Vienna. Aus- 
tria (puge .V). 


GOLF IX3UG SANDERS of Cedartown, Ga. took 
the Simi.ODO Doral Open in Miumi with a 375 
total (/N«e 33). 


HOCKET -NHL: With SIS goals, including his 30lh 
hlclinie hat trick, Bobby Hull raised his season 
total to 46 as CM K AGO (35- 1 4-9) won three ganKS 
and lost one. The loss— to the Maple Leafs 3 0 — 
was onis the Black Hawks' thtrd in 33 games. Sec- 
ond-place NEW YORK (37-33-9) lost two. lied one 
and fell 16 points behind, while TORONTO (35- 
33-10). I-I-I for the week, held third, three points 
behind the Rangers. In the win over the Black 
Hawks, I erry 5iawchuk gamed his second successive 
shutout and his Iflllih (a league record) in his 17- 
year career. The nest night, however, Toronto's 10- 
gamc unbeaten streak was snapped when Chicago 
heal the Leafs 5 3 Mf)NTRbAL (34-34-10) won 
two and tied one. while DETROIT (33-33-4) 
split two games. In one of the most dramatic end- 
ings 10 a game Ihis season. BOSTON'S (I5-35-IO) 
outstanding rookie. Bobb.v Orr. slammed a 60-fool 
screen shot into the nets wuh only three seconds 
remaining lo tie the R.ingers 4 4. The Brums lost 


HORSE RACING RUKLN (59.40), with Eernando 
Alsarc/ up. defeated Tumble Wind by I Vi lengths 
in the I l/8-mik 51 39.900 Santa Anita Derby, white 
in another nmc-furlong race for .3-ycar-olds. RE- 
i LttTbD GLORY (54.80) gained a 3%-lcnglli 


victory over In Reality m the 5144.600 Flamingo 
Slakes at Hialeah Park (pane /S). 

SKIING -Erancc's JfcAN-CLAL'Dfc KILLY look 
the combined lille at ihe Alberg-Kandahar interna- 
tional meet inSesiriere. Italy after placing first in the 
downhill and third m the slalom, while Cierhard Nen- 
ningof Austria, who hnished second to countryman 
HtINI MtSSNfcR in the slalom, was runner-up. 
Women's overall honors also went to France as 
VfARIFLLF GOITSCHEL tied with Italy's GULS- 
I INA DbMLT^ for Ihe downhill title and came in 
second lo FLORENCE STEURER in the slalom. 
The three-day NCAA championships held on Sugar- 
loaf Mountain m Kingfield, .Me. was won for the 
seventh consecuiive year by the UNIVERSITY OE 
DENVER with a four-event total of 376.7, as Den- 
ver skiers placed one-two in Ihe slalom and down- 
hill. and iwo-ihrec in the 45-metcr jump. 


SPEED SKATING Two more world records were 
broken at tbe international meet m Inrcll. West Ger- 
many. ARD SCHENCK of The Netherlands shal- 
irred the I.OOO-mcler record by 3.3 seconds wii)i a 
clocking of 1 :30.6. and Norwav's I' RED AN'TON 
MAIbK. wiiha I5JI.8 in the lO.OOO-mcier event, 
bettered his 1966 murk by .4 second. Lalcr in Ihe 
week, at the Bavarian championships also in Inrcll. 
World Women's Champion STIF.N KAlSbR of The 
Netherlands set two more world niarks--low score 
lor four events (188.634) and the 3,000 meter race 
(4:56.8). 


TENNIS— Australian ROD I.AVFR won the pro 
mviialirynal tournament in New York (prigr 60). 


TRACK « FIELD —Villanova junior DAVE PAT- 
RICK took the mile run in 4:09.4 to lead his team to 
ns eighth IC4A indoor championship in 1 1 years in 
New York's Madison Square Carden (page 641. At 
■ he Big Eight Championships in Kansas Ciiy, JIM 
RYUN ran the indoor season's fastest mite with 
a 3:58.8. taking sis seconds of)' (he meet mark and 
leading Kansas to its second slraighl iille. Ryun 
a(su set a meet mark in winning the 8K0 in l .^3.0 
after losing in his heal by inches to Oklahoma's 
Lee Calhoun (l:.54.5). In other events, GLORGF 
BYbRS. a Kansas sophomore, ran the 60-yard low 
hurdles m 6.6 three limes lo equal the world mark 
and Nebraska's CH A R LI r. GREEN E easily tied the 
meet record in the 6(3-yard dash with a 6.0. 
Twenty-one-year-old Californian TRACY SMITH 
look 3.3 seconds off Ron Clarke's 1964 work] three- 


mile mark when he ran a 13:16.3 ai the AAU nation- 
al indoor championships in Oakland. C'alil. BOB 
BEAMON, a Texas Western freshman who had a 
previous best crforl this year of 35' 8V4’. leaped 36' 

1 1 >4* to better Ralph Boston's American hroad- 
jump record by five iisches. Both WILLIL DAVLN- 
I'ORT of Southern University (La.) and BOB SL A- 
GREN of Southern California successfully defend- 
ed their titles: Davenport with a meet record time of 
7.0 in (he 60-yard high hurdles and Scagren with a 
IT’ (4* jump in the pole vault, also a meet record. 
Kent Suie'sSAM BAIR took Ihe mile in 4:03.3 over 
veteran Jim Grelle, who placed second in the saiiK 
lime, and DORIS BROWN nfSealile won the la- 
dies' mile m 4 43.3. But Miss Brown lost her chance 
for a double victory when she was defeated by MAD- 
ELINE MANNING of Tennessee Slate in the 880. 
Miss Manning's lime of 2:08.4 equated Abby Hof- 


WRESTLIWG Unbeaten but once tied. PFNN .STATE 
handed Lehigh Lniversiiy (SI. Feb. 30) its lirst lossof 
live season, 1 5- 1 2. in a dual meet before 7.900 specta- 
tors. the largest crowd ever to watch a college wres- 
tling match in the bast. 


RICH JONES and RON DUNLAP and Halfback 
CYRIL PINDI R from the University of Illinois 
for receiving Illegal linancial aid (SI. March 6). The 
seven lllini players, plus live others from Ihe basket- 
ball and football teams, had been suspended from 
play by the universiiv last December. 


HIKED To head the ski school at Snowmass-al- 
Aspen. Colo, beginning next December. Norway's 
1953 Olympic goid-mcdal winner STEIN ERIK- 
SEN. 40. who has served m a similar capacity at 
Sugarbush. Vi. for the past three seasons. 
NAMED: After a one-year record of 6-18 as bas- 
ketball coach at George Washington University. 
JAME-S HARRISON (Babe) McCARTHY, 43, as 
head coach and assistant to the president of the New 
Orleans Buccaneers, a team in the new American 
Basketball As-ocialion. 


PROMOTED MILT SCHMIDT. 48, from assist- 
ant general manager lo gervcral manager of Htc Bos- 
ton Bruins. Schmidt, who has been with the team 
for 31 years as a player, coach and executive, will 
replace leighlon lllap) Emms next June. 
RESICiNUD: WARREN SCHOLLER, 46. after 
tour years as head basketball coach at Bowling 

cd with the season and the record/' The season: 
1 1-13. The record: 43-53. 


CREDITS 

12 cour'eiy tovo' libro'y. Wif^tor Coiile 19 
Neil Isder: 20-5lieadv & lo'S' 22, 23-ir,i; 
Schweii3.dt 3S-lDm«i Orate 50, 51 -Mere 
Schoilmon. 58 -Siteno, Siraits Tures 60. 63 -Hons 
Lroc* I’lx 64-Wil 6l3"Ch«, 70, 71 — )So«6 Stllorl- 
men: 87 - Allen B looch Doiiy Aennebec .'y.—r!, 
A. I. Newt Service. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


MIKE NICHOLS. 18. Of 
Mullowcll. ,Mc. coni- 
pciud m the l8)-pound 
class ut the Maine Slate 
Weighllifling Cham- 
pionships, where he set 
four stale iccn-ugc rec- 
ords. the press (229 
pounds), (he snatch 
12091/2) and the clean 
and jerk ( 263 ) for a rec- 
ord total of 70 


LINDA FORKES. 16. a 
schoolgirl front Casilc- 
ford. England who tra- 
vels some 25 miles ev- 
ery night to practice, 
became the 1‘onicfract 
League men's table- 
tennis champion. Said a 
representative: "It’s 
embarrassing , . . espe- 
cially as we let her com- 
pete only as u gesture.” 


CARL BERG, 2l->Cur- 
old captain of Wiiien- 
berg University 's swim- 
ming team in Spring- 
Held, Ohio, averaged 1 1 
points per meet for four 
years to become the 
school's first student 
ever to score over 500 
points. Carl holds every 
school freestyle record 
from 100 to l.OOOyards. 






VIRGINIA MINER, II, 
a fifih-gradcr from 
Rochester. N.Y. who 
has a bowling average 
of 91 and a previous 
best ganicof J35. rolled 
a 230 and a 222 in 
league play, each with 
a seven-strike string, to 
.set a national record for 
Bantam girls (ages 12 
and under). 



MIKE MEOCHILL. a 
McFarland (Wis. iHigh 
senior, gained his third 
consecutive state wres- 
tling title by beating a 
friend and former learn- 
mate. Jim Grimm of 
Mineral Point, in (he 
120-pound class. Mike 
ended Ihe year with a 
33-0 record, is unde- 
feated in 1 10 matches. 



BOBBY HAVERN, a 
senior at Arlington 
(Muss.) High, broke 
the state single-season 
hockey scoring record 
for schoolboys with 
32 goals and 34 assists 
as he led his team to its 
46ih straight regular- 
season victory in the 
Greater Boston Inter- 
scholastic League. 
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Basket ball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE TOURNAMENTS 

Five more conference chnnipions Toledo 
(23-1 ) in the M iU-American, Princeton (23- 
2) in the Ky, Temple (20-7) in the Middle 
Atlantic, West Virginia (19-8) in the South- 
ern and Pacific (21-3) in the W'est Coast 
AC--madc it into the NCAA tournament, 
leaving five more to come. The Atlantic 
Coast. Southeastern, Big Ten, Big Fight and 
Western AC representatives will be decided 
this week. The Regionals, meanwhile, begin 
Saturday with Boston College vs. Connecti- 
cut at Kingston. R.I.; Princeton vs. West 
Virginia and St. John's vs. Temple at Blacks- 
burg. Va.; Western Kentucky vs. Dayton 
and Toledo vs. Virginia Tech at Lexington, 
Ky. ; Houston vs. New Mexico Slate and de- 
fending national champion Texas Western 
vs. Seattle at Fort Collins. Colo. 

New York's NIT filled out its 14-tcam 
field by adding the Mid-American's Mar- 
shall (l8-fi)and Western AC's New Mexico 
(I8-7) and re.ser'ing the last two placrs for 
runners-up in the Atlantic Coast (probably 
Duke or North Carolina) and Big Fight 
(Nebraska or Colorado). The tournament 
opens Thursday night in Madison Square 
Garden with ViManova (17-8) playing Mar- 
shall and Southern Illinois (20-2) facing St. 
Peter's (18-5). Other first-round pairings; 
Saturday afternoon — Providence (20-6) vs. 
Memphis Slate (17-8) and Syracuse (20-5) 
vs. New Mexico; Saturday night- Mar- 
quette (18-8) vs. Tulsa (19-7) and Rutgers 
(19-6) vs. Utah Stale (20-5). 

THE EAST I. BOSTON COIt.FGE (19-2) 
2. PRiNCtTON (23-2) 3. SI. JOHN'S (22-3) 

It was a week for happenings in the F.ast. 
For a w hile Princeton's Dillon Gym sound- 
ed like a fish market. While Penn stalled, 
the partisans jeered, hooted and counted the 
bounces- once they reached 100 {page 28). 
The visitors led 9 8 at the half, but even- 
tually the Tigers broke away. Joe Hciser 
scored six points jn the Iasi 23 seconds, and 
Princeton won the Ivy championship 25-16. 

When I A SALLE students hanged Coach 
Joe Hcycr in efiigy, the Explorers reacted. 
They upset St. Joseph's 73-70 in the first 
round of the Middle Atlantic playoffs, but 
then riMPit, which had trounced Ameri- 
can U. 83-61. beat LaSalle 78-61 in the final. 

Syracuse's Fred Lewis had his troubles at 
NIAGARA. He was hit with two technicals 
for towel-waving and “abusive language,"' 


was ordered out of (he game and refused to 
go. and his team lost its third in a row 71 
59. "Those two guys out there made Jesse 
James look like a piker, “ fumed Lewis. 
But he got over his pique when syracusi 
whipped Colgate 93-78. 

BOSTON COLLEGE just made it past Canis- 
ius 80-76 and Holy Cross 76-71 white st. 
John's ran into resistance from old rival 
NYU before winning 55-51. The Rcdmcn 
then beat Massachusetts 76-64. There were 
other surprises. Manhattan defeated Ford- 
ham 87-79, and then foruham took NYU 
65-55. ST FRANCIS upset St. Peter's 92-85 
to put both teams in a three-way tie with 
Manhattan for the Met Conference title. 

PROVioENCE Mayor Joseph Dooricy offi- 
cially proclaimed it Jimmy Walker Night 
when the Friars met DePaul. and Jimmy 
celebrated. He scored 38 points, including 
the last two that edged the Blue Demons 
68-67. Then he got 32 as Providence beat 
Brown 77-68. Walker's average; 29.9. 

It vtas not Bobby Lloyd Day at Penn 
State, but the rutciFrs star made the most 
of it any way, as his team won 88-76. Rixim- 
matc Jim Valvano had 26 points and Lloyd, 
who scored 35 in an earlier 67-55 win over 
Lehigh, made nine of 10 free throws and 
now has 226 out of 243. He is w ithin .004 of 
a new college record. 

THE SOUTH 1. NORTH Carolina 
(21-4) 2. WF.V-rFRN KFNfLCKV (23-2) 3. IFN- 
Nt.ssn (20-5) 

On the way to their ACC tournament show- 
down with Duke. North Carolina's Tar Heels 
ran into trouble, south Carolina slowed 
them down with a waiting game, harassed 
their big shooters with a 2-1-2 zone and beat 
them 70-57, Duke had north Carolina 
worried, too— for a half. Then the Blue 
Devils got into foul trouble, and Coach Vic 
Bubas hud to put his players into a protective 
zone. Larry M illcr lore it apart for 22 of his 
29 points, sophomore Rusty Clark snapped 
up rebounds and ihc Tar Heels won 92-79 to 
lake the regular-season championship. Now 
Carolina will have to do it all over again in 
the silly ACC playoffs, which begin Thurs- 
day in Greensboro, to get to the NCAA 
tournament. One historical note: Duke, 
which refused to play South Carolina in the 
regular season, may have to meet the third- 
place Gamecocks after all. They arc both in 
the same half of the draw. 

WEST Virginia's Bucky Waters had no 


doubts before the Southern Conference U>ur- 
nameni in Charlotte. “We expect to be the 
champion," he said flatly. "We're hungry." 
So his Mountaineers, w ith Dave Reascr.C'arl 
Head and Ron Williams flipping in shots like 
pros, ran through Fast Carolina 82-53, Rich- 
mond 82-70 and Davidson 81-65 to win it. 

It looked as if a plague had suddenly hit 
the SFC leaders. Alabama upset Tennessee 
53-52 and Mississippi state shocked Van- 
derbilt 74 71, But VANotRHiLT came back to 
trounce Kentucky 110-94 and tESNESSEF 
buried LSU 87-60 as Ron Widby, honored 
in pregame ceremonies, returned the tribute 
by scoring 50 points. With one game to go. 
the Vo(s led fiorida, a 96-63 winner over 
Georgia, by half a game and Vandy by a 
full game, w/istern kintucky took Austin 
Pcay 116-76 and Middle Tennessee 55-46. 

Unbeaten Wmsion-Salcm.wiih marvelous 
Earl Monroe, the nation's hottest shooter 
(43.4 points a game), seemed to be a shoo-in 
at the CIAA tournament in Greensboro. 
But Earl twisted an ankle, was held to 20 
points by north Carolina acCT's dogging 
/one and Win.slon-Salem lost 105-82 in the 
semifinals. North Carolina A&T then beat 
Howard 76-73 for Ihc title. 

THE MIDWEST 1. LOGISVII I E (23-3) 
2, KANSAS (20-3) 3. TOLEDO (23-1) 

When the season began, about aJJ Toledo 
Coach Bobby Nichols had were high hopes 
and a bunch of sophomores with eyes for 
the basket. Last week the hot young Rt>ck- 
ets exploded for five points in the last 90 
seconds, all by Steve Mix and Bob Miller, to 
overtake Ohio U. 93-90 for their first Mid- 
American title in J 3 years. Then Toledo, with 
Mix scoring 35. bombed Virginia Tech 90- 
71 for its best season ever. "Who would 
have guessed it?" asked Nichols happily. 

The pressure was on Kansas in the Big 
Fight race. The Jayhawks had to beat Ne- 
braska at Lincoln, where the Huskers hud 
won 19 in a row, to clinch a tie. Coach Ted 
Owens had other things to worry abciul.ioo. 
like Nebra.ska's fast break and grubby full- 
court press. But Owens cut off the break by 
sending only three men to the offensive 
boards and Jo Jo White, a quick-handed 
dribbler, look care of the press. Five free 
throws by White and Ron Fran/ in the last 
minute won for Kansas 64-57. 

Indiana's Lou Watson hud it figured right 
when be observed. "We re just not good 
enough to blow anybody off the court." The 
Hoosicrs, with a chance to open the gap in 
the Big Ten. lost to ii i inois 80-70. Thai put 
them in a first-place tic with Michigan 
state — which beat Ohio Slate 74-63 and 
Purdue 75-71 — w iih two games to play. But 
three other teams — Iowa, Northwestern and 
Wisconsin — were only a game behind and 
Michigan, last year's champion, was trying 
to help everybody win the title. The last- 


place Wolverines losi lo ispuna 98-96 and 
wiscoNSis 80- 79."irs been a differeni year,” 
mused Dave Strack. "Writers don't call me 
long-distance anymore." 

TLiSA, despite a 62-59 loss lo drake, 
took second place in the MVC by beating 
Wichita State 70-57. There was also a last- 
minute flurry among the independents as de 
PAUt. upset Dayton 84-79, Marquette 
beat Detroit 71-64. loyola of Chicago out- 
-scored Bowling Green 110-93. notre dami 
whipped Creighton 84-59 and souihern 
inisois routed Springfield (Mo.) 93-66. 

THE SOUTHWEST 1. HOUSTON 

123-3) 2. TEXAS WESTIRN (20-5) 3. SMU 
(19-5) 

It was warmup time for NCAA contenders 
in the Southwest. Texas wesiern. getting 
ready to defend its national championship 
in the Far West Regional, did not panic 
when Arizona State led 31-28. David Palacio 
began hitting on long outside jumpers. Dad- 
dy D Laltin supplied the muscle under- 
neath and TW won 61-51. 

SMU. the Southwest Conference cham- 
pion, rolled over Texas A&M 85-7! and 
Texas 92-83 while Houston, with Elvin 
Hayes shooting up a storm, beat Loyola of 
New Orleans 106-64 and Air Force 90-80. 
Hayes scored 41 against Loyola and 23 in 
the win over Air Force. 

THE WEST 1. UCLA (25-0) 2. PA- 
CIEIC (21-3) 3. UTAH STATE (20-5) 

It was the same old story — Stanford tried 
a stall against unbeaten UCLA, but the In- 
dians missed their first five shots and the 
contest was over. Lew Alcindor scored 20 
points and the Bruins won 75-47. It did not 
matter what California tried. Lew got 30, 
Lucius Allen 23 and UCLA coasted 103-66. 

It was all over in the West Coast AC, too. 
With Keith Swagerty muscling down re- 
bounds and Bruce Parsons helping out with 
the scoring, pacific rolled over San Jose 
State 75-64 and Santa Barbara 102-77 for 
their 18th straight. But the Western AC had 
a tic. iiRiuHAM YOUNG WOO casily enough 
over Arizona State 1 10 93 and Arizona 70 
58, but streaking Wyoming pulled ofi'a sur- 
prise. The Cowboys, although hurt by New 
Mexico's Mel Daniels (he scored 26 points), 
came from behind to deck the Lobos 65 -64 
in Albuquerque, forcing a BYU-Wyommg 
playoff Saturday for a place in the NCAA. 
The dubious prize: a game with UCLA in 
the Far West Regional at Corvallis. 

With his team leading Seattle 77-75 and 
one second to go, utah state's LaDell An- 
derson watched Seattle's Tom Workman 
make the first of two free throws. Then he 
called tinte to give Workman a chance lo 
fret. It worked. Workman missed the second 
shot, and the Aggies won 77-76. end 
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WITole the readers take over 


TIGER TALES 

Sirs: 

The most remarkable thing about your 
Princeton cover story {Tiger in the House 
of hy. Teb. 27) is that Author Joe Jarcs 
docs not once mention Bill Bradley, per- 
haps the nwst complete basketball player 
of all time. This is unfortunate, because if 
Coach van Breda KotfThas constructed the 
edifice of Princetonian supremacy. Bradley 
alone is the foundation of the entire struc- 
ture. and its first seven floors to boot. It is 
difficult to imagine Thomforde, Reiser, the 
Hummers and Petrie at Princeton had not 
Bradley led the way. 

On the other hand, the omission of Brad- 
ley is perhaps not so unfortunate, for it 
underlines the magnificent job being done 
by the couch and the current players. The 
'67 team probably is belter than 'fiS's. next 
year's team will be better than this year's, 
and the end is not in sight. 

JaMIS K- HOIMAN 

Princeton, N.J. 

Sirs: 

So Princeton is going to build a basket- 
ball dynasty? I find that hard to believe, un- 
less they plan to drop out of the Ivy League 
ne.xi year. Princeton may have a 23-2 record, 
but pitifully few of its opponents arc na- 
tionally ranked. Their record includes two 
victories over Yale, which is not even close 
to being in the nation's top 20. Yet Prince- 
ton won by a total of only three points in 
these games. 

Next year the Tigers will lose six of their 
best players while the hlis will lose only two 
men from their squad. As for the freshman 
team, which v.iJlsu/>poscdl> coiuiiiucPiince- 
ton’s dynasty, it lost to the Yale frosh by 
21 points. 

F.njoy it while it lasts, Butch. 

ROHI.RTG. MACIONtS 

New Haven, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Good article. One detail though. Van 
Breda Kolff hasn't spent all his time on 
the sidefines. In 1946 he was an AK-America 
soccer player for Princeuin. 

C. W. BATts 

Middletown, Conn. 

Sirs: 

On the morningaftcr your story on Coach 
van Breda KolIT and Princeton came out, 
29 alumni called me, each making the com- 
ment. "SI refers to us as a small college 
on Long Island." 

With your subscribers land my alumni) in 
mind, please re-examinc the latest statistics 
on Hofslra. Factually, we arc a large uni- 


versity (1 1.000 students). Your reference to 
geography was correct. 

William K. Kaiser 
Director of Alumni Relations 
Hofstra University 
Hempstead, N Y. 

THE REAL PALMERS 

Sirs: 

Mark McCormack’s biography, A/v 
Friend Arnold Palmer (March 6 et seq.), 
reminds me of an incident several years ago 
when General Eisenhower and Arnold 
Palmer played in an exhibition match at 
Mcrion for the benefit of the Pennsylvania 
Heart Fund, of which Palmer was president. 
Immediately after putting out on the 18th 
green and without even taking time to go to 
the locker room. Ike and Arnie left in a 
helicopter— Ike had another engagement 
and had offered to drop Arnie off cn route 
at a nearby airfield. Because of the immedi- 
ate departure, neither Arnic's caddie nor the 
lockcr-room attendant received the custom- 
ary lip. Needless to say, both would-be 
recipients were disappointed — both finan- 
cially and emotionally. 

Several days later, as chairman of the 
event, I received a phone call asking the 
names of the caddie and the attendant. Soon 
after the call each received a very cordial 
and apologetic letter with a generous check 
enclosed signed by Winnie Palmer, asking 
their forgiveness for Arnie’s abrupt depar- 
ture. In view of the Palmers’ unbelievable 
schedule and other demands put upon them. 
I would say this incident gives quite an in- 
sight into the real Palmers. 

Df AS Hill Jr. 

VilJiiiiovd, P;». 

MORE THAN A NUMBER 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to W illiam Leggett for a 
splendid article on Frank Ervin {The Clas- 
sicist from Pekin, Feb. 2"). Too often fol- 
lowers (and bettors) of racing look upon 
the record of a horse as merely the result 
of Its natural ability , not the result of the 
long hours of work pul in by men like Er- 
vin. F'or the past 15 years I've followed har- 
ness racing closely, especially the exploits of 
Mr. Ervin, and in that length of time, and 
more, very little accolade has gone the way 
of men like him. Most of it has been show- 
ered on the heroes of the so-called sophisti- 
cated night-racing tracks, the men who 
"bring home" four or five winners every 
night. 

This is a shame! Although places like 
Roosevelt and Yonkers in New York, Liberty 
Bell in Philadelphia and Sportsman's Park in 
Chicago have brought harness racing to the 


fore of America’s spectator sports, they've 
done it by clouding with numbers the true 
beauty of racing. Gimmicks like the daily 
double, twin double, pcrfccui. exacla and 
quinclla have replaced the real meanirg of 
harness racing: racing for racing's sake. 

For the true fan of racing nothing can lop 
viewinga master of driving like Ervin guid- 
ing a horse to a win in a pressure-filled race 
such as The Hamblcionian or Little Brown 
Jug. Events like these arc built on tradition 
and performance, not spotlights and a S2 
bill. No matter how good a horse may be. it 
takes men like Frank Ervin to bring that 
talent out. So when Mr. Ervin points his 
horse at the crowd and doffs his cap. he has 
every right to do so. 

Brian Hascai t. 

Lisbon Falls, Me. 

FACE-OFF 

Sirs: 

I have been fortunate enough to play 
college hvHJkcy for several years and pro 
hockey for one year, and I am wholehearted- 
ly opposed to modeling any game after pro- 
fessional hockey (ScoRtCARo. Feb. 20). I 
dread the thought of total ice checking in 
u college game w hen one club is outweighed. 

Pro hockey exists primarily for the bene- 
fit of the owners' pockeibooks: the more 
blood shed, the more tickets sold. Amateur 
sports, and 1 include college hockey in this 
category, are theoretically pursued for the 
development of body and mind. I seriously 
doubt whether the future earning power of 
the participants should have any bearing 
on the rules of the college sport. Not every 
college athlete wants to spend his life us a 
piece of prvipcny. being drafted, bougbi, 
sold, traded and generally underpaid. 

Professional sports have already dam- 
aged college football and basketball by in- 
troducing the power of the almighty dollar 
to young and unseasoned minds. If indeed 
there IS anything wrong with college hockey 
right now . it is that finances arc already too 
important. 

W. Com Riv Wood 

Cambridge, .Mass. 

Sirs: 

I think your ScoRiCAKO item entitled 
"Compromise on Ice" is highly commenda- 
ble and the best thing to hit hockey since 
Gordie Howe. Alter watching many Michi- 
gan State and Detroit Red Wing hockey 
games, 1 can sec how your suggestions could 
help enliven each kind of hvtckey. Roily 
checking all over the icc would provide the 
finishing touch the college sport needs in 
order to becvvme an even greater attraction. 
And the adoption by the NHl. of the Iwo- 
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line pass could create more exciting gantes 
out of tight-checking, defensive stalemates. 
I hope the proper authorities saw your arti- 
cle and that they take appropriate action. 

CiRKi Huszc/o 

Hast Lansing. Mich. 

Sirs: 

I am greatly dismayed at the stand you 
have taken. I refer to your advocating (he 
abolition of the one-line pass rule in the pro 
game. True, this would loosen the game and 
make it more spectacular for some fans, but 
this somehow seems taniamouni to such 
idiocies as cutting football teams to eight 
men. or moving in all baseball-park fences 
100 feet. There would be more scoring, but 
the game would be ruined. The goalie has 
a tough job as it is. Ojsen passing would 
make the most dilik'ult job m sport impos- 
sible. 

Professional h(Kkey as it is now is a game 
of defense as well as offense. Let's keep it 
that way. 

Miki Judd 

Eugene, Ore. 

LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD 

Sirs; 

To say the least, I am a bit irritated by 
your recent articles concerning Ford's wins 
over Ferrari in 1966 and Ferrari’s succes.s- 
ful comeback in the 1967 Daytona race 
{Siuhlen Rerunge for Ferrari, Kcb. 13). I 
feel that u little more than half a sentence 
should have been given to the Porsches. 
which last year beat the Ferraris at Schring. 
and, this time, at Daytona, ended up ahead 
of the Fords. 

Porsche docs not put into its racing cars 
either the finances or the lime that Ford 
and Ferrari do, and yet this lough little car 
continually finishes among the lop com- 
petitors in races throughout the world. 

Chris G. Katsi-las 

Ml. Gilead. Ohio 

BELOW PAR 

Sirs; 

Mr. IJcsmond Muirhead is to be congrat- 
ulated for introducing the idea that great 
art can influence the design of golf courses 
{.Sew Twism for an Oh! Art. Feb. 20). It is 
about lime someone of spirit, imagination 
and talent appeared to influence the char- 
acter of our golf courses. They should be 
islands of beauty across the nation, but too 
often they have the appearance of the 
glamorous, meticulously groomed fringes 
of a cemetery. 

Gi AJ».s U. Hackwav 

New York City 
Sirs; 

Who says it is going to lake two to three 
years to decide whether or not Mr. Muir- 
hcad's ideas are valid? Please tell me what 
fontimifd 
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MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 

BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 





These days, the third liighest cost of 
doing business is distribution. But 
there’s a revolution going on in Amer- 
ica. A new breed of distribution wizard 
is using computers to create total sys- 
tems for moving good.s, and the effort 
promises a new boost to corporate 
profits. 

That’s the story Bu.sinks.s Wkkk 
covered in a recent Special Report 
called “New Strategies To Move 
Goods.” It described concepts and 
methods, related actual case histories, 
dramatized the subject with figures, 
charts, and full-color illustrations. 
Were busine.s.smen interested? Wow. 
So far, our distribution wizards have 
shipped out almost 52,000 paid-for re- 
prints of the article. It’s typical of the 
kind of business reporting that’s made 
Business Week indispeasable to more 
than 530,000 management executives. 
Movers, every one. 

If you would like a free copy of this 
report, write Dept. B, Business Week, 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
10036. Y'ou’ll be amazed at what com- 
puters can do. As a matter of fact, they 
can even write advertisements. Yours 
truly, Dfl El I " T U 8 3 S. 


You advprlise in 

BUSINESS 

WEEK 

ivhen you «anf 
to inffirni 
managoment 
A .\tr(iiau IliU .Maeaiine 



19TH HOLE ron(initf<l 


llicrc is to validate other golf architects' 
ideas as expressed in the nothing courses 
we see built cverv day? 

It will not be long before Soboba -Springs 
is recogni/ed for the great course il is. It is 
certainly the best course I have played, imd 
I've played over lOl) on this coast. 

Pvt I R. JoitXSON 

Yucaipa. Calif. 

Sirs: 

Desmond Muirhead is right. Many of 
our golf courses do display rather unimagi- 
native urchiiccturc. Ihil studying famous 
paintings and sculptures will not solve the 
problem. Your example of Mr. Muirhead's 
architecture looks more like a painting by 
Van Gogh than a golf hole. Mr. Muirhead 
would have done better to remain a city 
planner. 

Kris Arsoi o 

Manhattan. Kans. 

HEADWAY 


In Part MI of his series Zi'io on ilic Tour 
(Jan. .^0 1 ’t .'ec/.i, George Plimpton discusses 
unusual golf records from I'/ie (iolfei'.\ 
fliiiuthouk. a venerable and reputable rec- 
ord of the game of golf since 189.^ 

He cites, as a humorous example, the rec- 
ord rebound of a golf ball from the head 
of a caddie: 42 yards, T feet, H) inches. How- 
ever. he omitted the fact that this took place 
on Monday. Sept. I. 191,1 on the famous 
Islay golf links in Scotland. Nor did he say 
that the previous world rectird, a rebound 
of .M .yards, was set in August 1908 on the 
Blairgowrie golf course. 

further research would have provided 
even more data on the subfct't. fhc N<i- 
vember 1913 issue of Gol/mu contained a 
letter to its editor from Ldward W. Slad- 
ward. who advised that, while playing in a 
foursome over the Premier .Mine Course m 
South Africa on Sept. 28, 1913 at the 7th 
hole, "my drive struck a caddie, standing 
1 50 yards from the tee, on the forehead just 
above the right eve. The ball --u Colonel- 
rebounded back in a direct line 75 yards. 
(The distance was measured.) Strange to rc- 
l.itc, beyond a slight abrasion of the skin, 
the caddie was not alTected at all and con- 
tinued his duly. You will observe the record 
of the Scotsman is easily outclassed- The 
drive in question was one of those so dear 
to a golfer a hard, raking shot." This rec- 
ord still stands. 

I'he record rebound may appear humor- 
ous to present day readers and writers, but 
It was one of the items of serious concern 
to golfers at the turn of the century, and it 
proves the assertion that anything can hap- 
pen when playing golf if you play long 
enough. 

CotoM L R. Oi Id Pkobsi 
South Bend, fnd. 
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If It Was Staggering It Had to Be Eddie 


Almost everybody had a tall story about hockey's famous defenseman and unpredictable owner-manager, 
Eddie Shore. But the remarkable thing is that everybody was telling the truth by STAN FISCHLER 


\A/licn the headlines re id im.wi.r ki - 
* * voi.i ROCKS HocKfcY late last year, 
the reticlioii of those who remenihcred 
was instant; it had to be Hddie Shore's 
team, l-'or four decades or more when 
anything happened in pro hockey that 
was absolutely unbelievable, it had to 
concern Hddic Kdward William Shore, 
the balding, scar-faced 64-year-old own- 
er of the Springlicld Indians who as 
player, coach, owner and manager has 
been the most bi/^arre and incredible 
character in the game. 

Between 1926 and 1942 Shore played 
in the National Hockey League, and 
brought to it a brand of rough-and-tum- 
ble that never has been equaled. He an- 
tagonized fans, fought opponents and 
stirred more controsersy than any oth- 
er man in the game. Opponents often 
teamed to cream him, owners sought to 
outlaw him and fans came to curse him. 
But w hen Shore played, the crow ds came. 
And they saw him play superb, if wild, 
hockey. Wlien his playing career ended, 
he had made the league All-Star team 
eight times and had assured himself a 
place in the Hockey Hall of l ame. Oriv- 
ing himself the way he drove his players 
later. Sltorc had also acquired more than 
900 stitches in iiis face and body, several 
fractures in his back. hip. collarbone, 
nose and jaw , and a mouth minus every 
tooth. 

In 1939, his body battered and his big- 
Icaguc career almost over. Shore put his 
bankroll back into the game he loved, 
bought the Springfield team in the .Amer- 
ican League, and promptly became the 
ntosi unusual owner the sport has know n. 
■'Wild, offbeat, nutty, a kook, call him 
what you will." says Lmile I rancis. cur- 
rently general manager of the New York 
Rangers. ■'Whatever the term, you're 
probably right." 

Can anyone believe a man would open 
a training camp by ordering two dozen 
rugged hockey players to tap dance in 
the hotel lobby or execute delicate ballet 
steps on ice? Would any ordinary coach 


tape a player's hands to his stick? Or 
work out day after day with players de- 
spite four near-fatal heart attacks? Is it 
conceivable that a club owner would in- 
struct players' wives to avoid relations 
with their husbands in the interest of a 
winning team? Is it conceivable, either, 
that a man would actually lock a referee 
out of his dressing room as punishment 
for "poor" officiating? Or order his play- 
ers to make popcorn, blow up balloons 
and sell programs when they're not in 
the game? 

"You better believe it." .says Ocfcn.se- 
man Don Johns, who has played both for 
and against Shore. "Once Eddie told me 
he knew why I wasn't a better hockey 
player, I'm always willing to learn. So I 
said, 'O.K., Ed, what’s wrong with me?’ 
Know what he says? 'You're not comb- 
ing your hair right,' he says. He told me 
to part it on the v'thcr side. That way it 
would help me. cause I'd have something 
to think about." 

At the opening of training camp the 
year Johns Joined the Indians. Shore 
beckoned to a rookie. The other players 
stopped to sec what was up. "Eddie 
wanted the boy to skate with his legs clos- 
er." .says Johns. ■'so he pulled out a piece 
of cord and tied the kid's legs together 
and told him to skate. Did you ever try 
to skate with your legs tied with rope?" 

Once Johns himself was immobilized 
on a hospital bed. suffering a 40-stiich 
cut in his leg. The phone rang. It was 
Shore. "Mis-ter Johns." he said, "you 
ought to be ready to play pretty soon." 

" ‘But Eddie,' I told him. ’I can't even 
turn my leg. . . Next thing I know 
he hung up. Eora minute I thought may- 
be 1 was babying myself. So I called the 
doc and told him to look at the leg. He 
did and told me Td be crazy if 1 got 
out of bed in the next couple of days." 

By the end of the week Johns was re- 
leased from the hospital and reported to 
Shore, who occupied a modest office in 
the Eastern States Coliseum, the rink he 
leases in West Springlicld, Mass. 


"Mis-ter Johns," Slmre ordered, 
"you're playing tonight." 

"He played me for three minutes," 
says Johns, “and then suspended me for 
a week. When 1 played hockey.' he told 
me, 'I once had 100 stitches in the leg 
and 1 was out only three- no. two and 
a half days.'" 

Johns considers himself more fortu- 
nate than most since he was sent to Bal- 
timore after only a year in Springlicld. 
Others, such as Billy McCreary, who 
played four years for Shore, curse the 
day they were told to report. McCreary 
claims Shore's love of a penny would 
make Jack Benny seem like the last of 
the great spenders. "Wc were on strict 
budgets with him." said McCreary. "He 
never allowed us to lip taxi drivers more 
than 15 cents. After a while, we got so 
well known art'und the league none of 
the cabbies wantevl to pick us up. 

"That was bad enough. But some guys 
had a bonus clause in their contracts. If 
they got. say. 20 goals, they'd get more 
money. So a guy would be coinin' close 
to 20 near the end of the .season. Docs he 
make it? Hell, Shore would sit him out of 
the late season games so he couldn't score 
any more. And if you think I'm joking, 
just ask anyone who skated for Shore. " 

Still, among members of the Shore 
Alumni Association there arc as many 
admirers as critics. One graduate. <ioal- 
tender Don Simmons, remembers how 
Shore once ordered him into his oflice. 
Don had been in a slump and. naturally , 
feared the worst. But Eddie was con- 
vinced Simmons had developed a men- 
ial block againsl goallending. He sug- 
gested the kid return to his home in Port 
Colbornc. Onl. for a rest. "He told me 
to go home to my mother. ‘Help her 
around the house.' he said. 'Wash the 
dishes and do the rest of the chores for 
her. 1 hat'll take your mind off hockey. 
While you're at it. lind a studio and lake 
some dancing lessons.'" 

Simmons nearly suffered a nervous 
breakdown soon after he returned to 
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Aldo (iualolin. an iiluninvis of Shore 
Academy, class of 1959. shudders when 
he recalls his hours of grim insiruction 
under Fiddie, ‘Heharpson three points.” 
says Guidolin. "He vsants the hands 
two feet apart on the slick, the feet 1 1 
inches apart on the ice and he wants you 
to skate in a sort of sitting position. 
You better do it exactly right or you're 
in big trouble." 

Dcfcn.scjnan (Juidolin discovered this 
one morning during a practice. He had 
just completed what he considered a 
perfect pass that resulted in a goal. 
What's more, he had skated at lop speed 
while doing it. Then he heard the whis- 
tle and saw Shore motion to him. ‘‘Mis- 
ter Guidolin." said Shore. ‘‘Do you know 
what you did wrong?" 

“The pass was perfect." said Guidolin. 
"I was in the sitting position. My hands 
were on the stick. What more do you 
want?" 

"Mis-tcr Ciiiidolin," Shore replied, 
"your legswere two inches too far apart." 

Outlandish as Shore's ideas may at 
lirst appear, they arc all grounded in 
pscudoseicnlitic theory developed and 
harbored in his encyclopedic mind. 
"Studying under Shore is like getting 
your doctorate in hockey science." says 
Toronto Defenseman Kent Douglas. 
"The Old Man taught me things about 
the game nobody else ever mentioned. 
He showed me you don't have to hit a 
man real hard just get a piece of him. 
He showed me how to maneuver a man 
till he's olT balance. Then you take the 
puck away from him." 

When Douglas complained abtuu be- 
ing overweight. Shore stayed up nights 
analyzing the problem. F'inally he had 
the solution. "You're drinking too much 
water," Fddie said with tinality. fXntg- 
las climinaiod excess water from his diet, 
lost weight, gamed speed and stamina 
and won the league trophy as outstand- 
ing defenseman. 

F ddic could see nothing to be surprised 
at when he ordered Guidolin and a doz- 
en other players to study a number of 
dance routines. "Tap dancing." he ex- 
plains. "improves balance, and balance 
is the foundation of an athlete's abil- 
ity. From balance you get power and 
maneuverability. 1 want a player who 
can move forward, backward, one side 
or the other without actually taking a 
step, just shifting his balance. Add those 
up each time he has to make a move 
during a game and he's saving him- 
rontinufd 


play. In a tense game between Cleveland 
and Springfield. Referee Frank Udvari 
called a penalty against the Indians that 
so enraged Shore he ordered his entire 
team off the ice with the exception oi 
Simmons. Udvari pulled out his watch. 
"You got 1 5 sexonds to ice a team," the 
referee said, "or I drop the puck." Shore 
ignored the threat. 

Lklvari dropped the puck and live 
Cfeicland players charged at Simmons. 
So amazed were the attackers at this un- 
heard-of scoring opportunity they fought 
among themselves over who would lake 
the shot. Finally. Bo Idik of Cleveland 
shot and missed. Three succeeding shots 
went wild and Simmons fell on the pvick. 
slopping play. Finally Shore sent his 
team back on the icc. 

Several years later Simmons' wife be- 
came involved in the strange world of 
Shore. The Indians were in a losing 


streak, and a notice was posted on the 
team bulletin board: piavirs wo 

Wivrs HI!*<>Rl lO DKbSSINXi ROOM AT 
3 P.M. 

"\S'c thought it would be a party." 
says Simmons, "because llie Old Man 
threw a party every once in a while. We 
told our wives to get dressed up real fine. 
When wc got to tlie dressing room the 
girls expected to see decorations. In- 
stead, the room was lilJed with dirty 
uniforms and the aroma of liniment. 
That shook 'em up a bit, but nothing 
like what was to come. 

"After we all sat down, the Old Man 
looked at our wives and said the team 
wasn't doing as well as it should. He told 
the girls he wanted them to pay less at- 
tention to their husbands so we could 
play Ixiticr hockey for the rest of the 
season. Then he sent us home. That was 
the end of the parly." 








funny 


serious 


Being funny is a serious business. 
There arc long, taxing hours devoted to 
the creation and development of comedy 
routines. Red .Skelton is a serious comic, 
He is not satislied with merely acceptable 
performance. 

At home, ho relaxes to the pleasure of 
music. His stereo system is superior. For 
here, too. he cannot settle for merely ac- 


ceptable performance. Mr. Skelton's ex- Turntables, write Garrard. Dept. DC*45, 
cellent component music system begins \\'estbur>. New York 11590. 
with the totally perfected record-playing 
unit . , .CJarrard's new Lab XO Mark II 
Automatic Transcription Turntable. The 
I. lib SO is priced below SI 00. 

I'or your complimentary copy of a 
Comparator Guide describing the l.ab 80 
and the other fine Garrard Automatic 
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self a tremendous amount of energy.” 

When any of Hddie's players were out 
of the lineup due to injury, illnes.s or 
simply Shore's desire to bench them, 
they often had to work considerably 
harder than regular members of the team. 
These unfortunates \scrc known as the 
Black Aces. Kx-Black Aces .say they were 
forced to do such odd jobs as painting 
arena seals, selling programs, making 
potKorn and blowing up hundreds of 
balloons before ice shows. But Hddie 
never makes anyone do a job he wouldn't 
do himself. Once he was changing light 
bulbs in the Coliseum's high ceiling. To 
do this, he had to climb a platform that 
the players on the ice pushed from bulb 
to bulb. At one point Shore was hanging 
on to an overhead cable with one hand 
and screwing in a bulb with the other 
when one of the Aces "accidentally'' 
pushed the tower from under him. "He 
was just hanging there from the cables, 
but the fellows linally got around to 
pushing the platform back so he could 
get down," remembers one of them w ith 
satisfaction. 

Over the years Shore has managed to 
antagonize almost every coach and man- 
ager in the American l.eague but none 
more than Cleveland's Jackie Gordon, 
who is now the Rangers' assistant man- 
ager. In a f'ebruary 1960 game with 
Cleveland. Shore Miffered a tit of pique 
when Referee Lou Karelli disallowed a 
Springlield goal, although Goal Judge 
Bill Tebone had flashed the red light 
signifying the point. Gordon couldn't 
believe it when liddie reacted by remov- 
ing Tebone from his post behind the net. 
Shore said if the referee could overrule 
the goal judge, there was no point in 
having one. Gordon insisted the least 
Shore could do was appoint a new judge. 
Karelli ordered Shore to comply, but 
hddie wouldn't hear of it. The referee 
resumed the game — minus one very im- 
portant olficial. 

"1 did not pull out the goal judge." 
Shore says today. "He saw the puck go 
in and put the light on. When the referee 
would not take his decision, he said. If 
they think I'm a liar, 1 don't want the 
job,' and he walked away. 

"The referee asked me to put in an- 
other judge. I said. ‘This man is honest. 
If L put in another judge, it would be 
like calling the lirsi one a liar and a 
cheat.' 1 told the referee, ‘hither he gives 
back in there or else you won't have a 
goal judge.' " 


Ultimately. League President Richard 
Canning fined Shore S2.000, Shortly 
thereafter Hddie suffered a heart attack. 
"When he had the attack," an American 
l.eague oHicial said, "wc decided not 
to press him for the money." Fining 
without collecting was a formula often 
followed by Shore himself. This is the 
other side of Shore, the side as hidden 
from the public as the far side of the 
moon, 

One night Shore caught a couple of 
players drinking after hours and lined 
each S200. At the end of the season each 
received a S200 bonus. Another time 
Kiddie criticized Ken Schinkcl for a mis- 
take during a workout. Normally mild- 
mannered. Schinkel was upset because 
his wife had just lost a baby. "Kddie," 
Schinkel shouted, "you can go to hell." 

"That'll cost you SIOO." snapped 
Shore. 

After the playoffs Schinkel dropped 
into the hockey ollice to say goodby to 
his boss. "Wait a minute.” said Shore, 
reaching into his pocket and pulling out 
SIOO. "I don't know why I'm so good to 
you." 

"Funny thing about him." says Schin- 
kel. "he lined me every year 1 was there. 
But every year he gave me the money 
back." 

hddie fancies himself as both a psy- 
chologist and a medicine man. He insists 
he tw ice cured himself of cancer, but he 
won't explain how. "All I can .say," he 
says, "is three specialists gave me only 
six months to live and that was in 1940." 

One afternoon Shore noticed Schinkel 
snitlling. Ken had a cold and, having 
tried the usual remedies without suc- 
cess, was simply waiting out the ailment. 
Shore had other ideas. "You know what 
he prescribes?" says Schinkel. "Twelve 
drops of iodine. And you know what? 
It worked." 

Ixidie's prescriptions are not always 
so effective. He once decided that Schin- 
kcl was suffering from yellow jaundice. 
"The Old Man gave me something he 
invented and called the ’Marlet Treat- 
ment,' " says Schinkcl. "It's a laxative 
made up of oils. I was scared of it. so I 
look only half of what I was supposed 
to. I lost 1 2 pounds in no time, so 1 cut it 
out. I think if I'd have taken the whole 
business it would've been suicide." 

Shore's trades arc a favorite topic of 
conversation in the AHL. Hershey 
sporiswriters still arc talking about the 
time he made a man-for-man swap but 


was tormented at the last minute over 
what he considered a slight discrepancy 
in the players' worth. He linally agreed 
to the trade on the condition that Her- 
shey throw in a brand-new goal net to 
complete the transaction. 

Shore's trading tactics may have been 
sharp, but no man has given more of his 
life, his flesh, his blood for hockey. None 
has invested more of his time instructing 
young hockey players. His drive built 
what was a feeble Springlield franchise 
into a hockey power the equal of the 
best in the world, and no other can 
match Shore's claim of putting every 
cent he made out of hockey back into 
the sport. 

He has now retired because of his 
health from active management of the 
Indians. But he still has sharp eyes that 
give the impression of being permanently 
blackened from a hockey bout, a wide 
toothy grin and a pale three-quarters 
bereft of hair. He speaks slowly, almost 
ploddingly, and inhales deeply between 
phrases. His face betrays none of the 
elTccts of his hundreds of stitches. In 
fact, at 5 ' It". IK5 pounds, he looks 
as if he could take on half the Spring- 
Held team. "But to me." he says, "the 
S64 question isn't w hethcr you can take 

Shore always has been able to take it. 
As a hockey player he absorbed physi- 
cal abuse. As an owner and coach he 
absorbed verbal abuse. 

"I'll tell you what's the matter," says 
hddie. ‘'Shore has always been in the 
wrong. He doesn't mean to be but he 
gets in people's bad graces. He's been 
outspoken even if it hurts." 

But couldn't he easily change his im- 
age? Couldn't he get a press agent to 
spread the word about his philanthropy, 
his good traits? Couldn't Eddie talk 
about such things? 

"1 see no point in bragging," Shore 
says. 'T've always fell the truth will out." 

But. with hddie, it has bc-cn almost 
impossible to separate truth from lic- 
tion. His life and his legend have become 
too interwoven. His bizarre behavior 
has been embellished in the stories about 
him. no doubt, but the stories have 
roots in truth. 

“.Most of us arc a little crazy one vvay 
or another." Kiddie Shore says, "Some 
of us admit it. As for me. I'm not sor- 
ry about anything I've done in my life. 
As long as 1 can be close to hockey I 'm 
happy to be alive." end 



Meet the long, low, lovely, 
unlikely 1967 Dow. 


Before your competition does. It has 
everything you need going for if to 
build the cars we never will; new and 
improved plastics, chemicals and 
metals. 

Thermoplastics are a good example. 
We have the world s largest assort- 
ment. Polystyrenes. Polyelhylenes. 
Polypropylenes. Styrene acrylonitrile. 
ABS. 140-plus formulations in all. 
Some you already use for interior 
lenses, fresh air valve vents, dials 


and the like. Others you could be 
using for gas tanks, dash panels, con- 
soles. inner door panels, fender lin- 
ers and similar new applications. 
What else? Most anything. Chemi- 
cals. Foams. Brake and radiator 
fluids. Rubber lubricants. Fuel and 
lubricant additives. Magnesium. 
Fabricated aluminum. Textile fibers. 
Something we missed? Tell us about 
it. We're all ears. 

Our automotive plastics and chemi- 


cals research facilities are among 
the Vi/orld s finest. And our capability 
With magnesium is second to none. 
As a closing thought, please keep in 
mind where we are. Midland. Mich- 
igan. Just 125 miles or so away from 
Detroit. With all the time- and money- 
savings budget directors love. Talk 
with our Detroit sales office. They're 
at 444-1000. And let us help you gear- 
up. The Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland. Michigan. 

I The Dow Chcihical Comoany 
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Thiit’s why we make a *67 Thunderbird with all the excitement of Thunderbird styling 
plus four doors for handy entering, exiting. Once again. Thunderbird is unique. The 
model with four center-opening doors, inspired by Lincoln Continental, is the one per- 
sonal luxury car with this convenience. The two-door ‘67 Thunderbird is as singular— 
as brcathtakingly personal— as ever. The way to go is clear. Sec your Ford Dealer. 


Thunderbird 

Unique in all (he world 



